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QTie  Qeorgid  Hisloncal  Quarterly 

Dolume  Xl  DECEMBER  1027  Number  4 

THE  NAME  OF  OGLETHORPE 
By  John  Morris 
University  of  Georgia 

{The  first  part  of  this  study  appeared  in  the  September 
number) 

Returning  now  to  the  evidence  for  the  development 
of  ON  -6lfr  or  -vlfr  to  -le  or  -ell  in  modern  English  sur¬ 
names,  I  repeat  that  even  in  Domesday  we  find  a  few 
cases  of  the  reduction  to  -ul  or  -ol  (Asul,  Hardul,  Jaul, 
Ringul,  Saul,  Torol),  while  many  modern  English  sur¬ 
names  in  -le  or  -ell  may  best  be  interpreted  as  compounds 
of  a  primitive  ON  personal  name  with  the  suifix  -ulfr. 

In  adducing  such  surnames  in  support  of  the  equation 
-le  or  -eW=ON  -6lfr  or  -vlfr,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  all  the  evidence  that  may  contribute  to  produce 
conviction  of  its  soundness. 

So  then,  taking  the  surname  Gunnell,  it  is  best  inter¬ 
preted  as  Gunnulfr;  and  on  the  same  base  we  find  the 
modern  English  surnames  Gunn,  Gunby,  Gunner,  Gun¬ 
nery,  Gunning,  Gunston,  Gunthorpe  and  Guntrip. 

The  ON  common  noun  gunnr,  war,  was  used  both  aa 
a  prefix  and  suffix  in  forming  ancient  compound  names, 
such  as  Gunnbjdm,  Gunnarr  and  Hildigunnr.  From 
one  of  these  compounds  a  pet  name  Gunni  became  cur¬ 
rent  (cited  by  Rygh  in  Gamle  Personnavne  i  Norske 
Stedsnavne;  Christiana,  1898),  and  it  is  on  this  primi¬ 
tive  name  that  our  group  of  surnames  is  based. 
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Gunby,  which  was  mentioned  above  under  the  sur¬ 
names  derived  from  place-names  ending  in  -b^r,  farm¬ 
stead  (“the  surest  test  of  Scandinavian  origin”),  had  the 
original  form  Gunnab^r,  Gunni’s  farmstead. 

Gunner,  also  found  in  Domesday  under  the  forms 
Gunnar,  Gunner,  Gunnere,  Gunre,  Gunnerus  and  Gunnor, 
is  clearly  the  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Saga  name 
Gunnar r  (cf.  Gunnar r  in  Grettissaga,  who  attempted  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brothers,  Bjdm  and  Hiarandi. 
who  had  been  slain  by  Grettir,  but  lost  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  hero). 

Gunnery  looks  like  some  sort  of  compound  of  Gun- 
narr.  I  am  inclined  to  identify  the  ending  with  ON 
-ey,^  an  island  or  a  wet  tract  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
higher  land. 


1.  It  will  probably  b«  wall  at  tbia  point  to  glva  aome  cxamplaa  of  niodom 
aa«Uib  aumamaa  tiiat  praaont  thia  aufllx. 

Bardaaa  baa  tbe  ratber  common  ON  Saca  name  BArdr  aa  ita  baaa,  and 
aaaaaa  of  aonraa  Bard'a  ay.  Bardolf  la  Bard6lfr  (anSU  ‘.dt/r,  wolf.) 

Booaay  mcana  tbo  ay  at  tba  bd,  or  booaa.  Buaby  ia  tbe  bonaa-fam. 

Cawaey  eonma  from  KilTa  ay.  Kdifr  beiny  a  vary  freqnant  naaaa  in  tha 
Sayaa.  Kdlfr  Arniaon  aapceially  playa  a  prominent  part  in  tbe  Saya  of  King 
Olaf  tba  Holy.  Calvey  aaaana  eitbm  Kalf’a  ay  or  ealf.ialand. 

Danaoy  or  Daneey  b  Dan’a  ay.  Dana.  Danby,  Danaby,  Dancoek  and  Dan* 
aon  are  otbar  Scandinavian  namea  on  tbb  baaa. 

Dixb  may  be  eitbar  Diyy’a  ay  or  tbe  ay  by  tba  dik  (dike).  Diyy  b  derived 
from  ON  dyyyr.  faithful,  truaty.  Dixon=Diyy’a  aon. 

Dolby  and  Dobey  both  mean  aimply  tbe  dalo^oy  (ON  dA.^  a  dab).  Dol* 
beer  and  Dolby,  the  dab  faimatead,  were  mentioned  above;  and  Dolvin  (dStaia, 
dab  paature)  and  Dobon  are  clearly  Scandinavian  formationa. 

Foaaey  repreaenta  Swadbb>Danbb  /oaaay,  tbe  ay  by  tbe  force,  or  water* 
fan.  Forae,  Force,  Foraa,  Foaa,  Foradike,  Foadike,  Foadick,  Foabary,  Foakott, 
Foomire  and  Foaaland  are  aU  compounda  of  tbb  /eaa.  or  /ora. 

Halaey=Hall'a  ay.  Hallr  b  a  very  frequent  Saya  name.  Haldane  doea 
not  belony  bare,  but  b  daacanded  from  tbe  famous  ON  name  Halfdan,  repraacentad 
in  Domaaday  by  Haldeinua,  Haldene,  etc.  (ef.  Halfdan  the  Black,  tbo  father  of 
Harald  Hairfair,  and  numeroua  otbers  of  tbe  name  in  Heimakrinyla.  aa  weU  aa 
tbe  Halfdan  wbo  waa  tbe  chief  of  a  Vikiny  band  that  invaded  Weaaex). 

Hoxey  or  Hoxb  probably  means,  "the  duek-paatura  of  Haukr.”  Hauka- 
beo  and  Hawker  represent  Hauksb^  and  kaakary. 

Horsey=Hirr'B  ay. 

Hulsey  may  be  interpreted  as  US’s  ay. 

Kelsey  evidently  stands  for  Kel’s  ay.  GoodaU  (p.  188)  deduces  an  ON 
personal  name  Kel  from  tbe  Yorkabire  place-namas  Cbelestuit  (Kd’a  thwaite), 
Kebsteme  (KA's  tarn)  and  Kellinytborpe  (Keliny’a  tborpe),  and  Viyfuason 
mentions  Kell  as  a  pet  name  for  Thorkell.  Tbe  modem  Enylbh  surnames  Kellam, 
KeUoyy.  Kelman,  Kelpin.  Kelsall.  Kebo  and  Kelson  are  compounds  of  tbb  primi¬ 
tive  name. 

LoveoeyszLoTa  ay.  Lovebond,  Loveyuard.  Lovetborpo  and  Lovetot  are 
also  manifestly  Scandinavian  formations. 

Houlaey  means  Ifdll’s  ay.  Mulberry,  Mulyrave,  Mullins,  Moultbrop,  Moul¬ 
ton  and  Mo;dtrie  are  probably  compounds  of  ON  mtUi,  a  cray,  as  seen  in  tbe 
*MuU  of  Galloway,*  tbe  'Mull  of  Cantira.* 

Obey  may  eome  from  Ol’a  ay,  tbe  personal  name  beiny  a  pet  nasM  for 
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The  patronymic  sufSx  -ingr,  aa  in  Gunning,  waa  by 
DO  means  rare  in  ON.  It  is  only  afiixed  to  an  ancient 
personal  name,  and  means  descendant  of.* 

Anning  is  on  the  personal  name  Ann — probably  an 
abbreviation  of  Amfinnr — which  we  find  borne  by  a 
member  of  the  crew  of  the  Long-Serpent  in  Heimskrin- 
gla.  Anker  (-kjarr,  copsewood),  Ankettle  (-kettU), 
Annis  (-hu8,  house),  Ansell  (-ael,  shed  in  a  mountain 
pasture),  Anser  (-erg,  summer  pasture),  Anslow  (-laug, 
well),  Anson  (-«itnr),  Anster  (-atodr,  a  steading),  An- 
stey  (-teigr,  a  close  or  paddock)  are  further  Scandinav¬ 
ian  formations  on  the  same  basic  name. 

Banning  is  a  compound  of  the  ON  personal  name 
Bani,  cited  by  Goodall,  s.  v.  Bannister.  Other  Scandi¬ 
navian  names  with  this  Bani  as  their  first  element  are: 
Banard  (-hardr,  hard) ,  Bancock  (-gautr) ,  Banner  (-arr. 


dUfr,  ftoa  which  (or  rmthcr  from  Ita  vorioat  form  dMfr)  aro  dorirod  tho  wind 
era  Basliah  ■nrncmea  Olivo  and  OUW. 

Bomorr  or  Ramsay  reprmonta  Hrafn’o  oy  (CoOinffwood,  SeaadiaaTlaa 
Britala.  tlS.  rsiBarks  that  “Ramsay  ia  Oamharlaad,  as  ia  Walsa  aad  tha 
lala  at  Maa.  s^.  ateans  Rrafa’s  ay”).  Raaisbottooi.  Raamcr,  Raaiahirs  aad 
Ramus  ars  also  SMadinaTiaa  fonaatioos  oa  tho  same  bMs. 

Skrilay  praaants  tha  sama  first  ataaiciit  aa  Skdtoa,  tho  Torkshiro  plao^ 
aaaMB  Skalbrook  aad  SksUow,  and  tha  Danish  local  namaa  Skjalby  (whanca 
Shelby),  Skjdbaak  aad  SkJahBoao.  Qoodall  aoajactaraa  that  Skjal*  aaaaat 
*koaBdary.* 

Taasay  ia  Tana’s  ay,  tha  ON  paraoaal  namaa  Taaar  and  Taaal  hoias 
voachsd  for  by  Ryyh.  Taacock,  Tanner  and  Taatoa  ars  oa  tha  saam  baas. 

Tozay  maans  ‘tha  watcr-aMadow  of  T6ki.*  The  naam  of  T6ki  (whanca 
modara  Bayliah  Toka,  Tooka  and  Tuck)  appoars  ia  Domesday  aa  Tea,  Toaha. 
Tocha,  Tochi  paaaim,  Tocho,  Toka,  liber  homo,  and  Toka,  and  is  found  ia  tha 
Battla  Abbey  Roll  as  Tuk.  Tucker  or  Tookar  aad  Tuakey  are  from  tho  aama 
aaciant  Vikiny  naaia. 

VcaaeyssVdi’a  ay  (ef.  Vasty  ia  the  Battla  Abbey  RoD). 

Vtakary  ia  Vikarr’s  ay. 

Whittlaaay  maana  Hvitfiirs  ay.  Hvitr  aecara  ia  tha  Laada&mabdk,  aad 
Whittle  is  a  good  example  of  tha  vary  formatioa  that  wa  are  diacussiag  gprapaa 
of  OUBBCU. 

WiUsey  is  descended  from  Vifill’s  ay.  Straatfaild  (Liaaolashire  aad  tho 
Daam,  p.  6S.  footnote  S)  points  out  that  WDsthorpa,  Weelsby  and  WOsfoid  ara 
derirad  from  Wivelsthorpa,  Wivelaby  and  Wivelafoid;  L  a.,  they  hava  the  araO- 
documantad  ON  proper  name  Vifill.  which  appears  in  the  LaadnAmabdk,  aa  their 
base  (ef.  Wivril  In  the  Battla  Abbey  RoU,  and  Domesday  Wifia.  Wifict  and 
Wiuelae).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  WDby  (VifiUbtr),  WUlbanks  (VilUDIbiuiki), 
WiUbond  (Vifillbdndi),  Willing  (VlfiUang).  Willingham  (Vlfillanghctar),  WIU^ 
or  Willoe  (Vifillhangr),  Willoaghby  (VtfiUhaughl^),  Wilma  (ViflllMnr)  and 
Wiltoa  (VifiUtda)  arc  all  formations  on  VlfilL  WOlw,  howevar.  is  clearly  tha 
Vilborg  mentioned  by  Vigfumon  a.  v.  ad,  and  Wnberforee,  Wilbnrgham  or  WO* 
hraham,  and  Wilburton  represent  VDborgforaa,  Vflborghafanr  aad  Vilborgtda. 
Other  modem  English  turaames  beginning  with  WO*  ara  to  be  referrad  to  tho 
ON  personal  name  Vili  that  is  deduced  by  Goodall  from  the  Yorkshire  plae^ 
aamm  WQby  and  WDtborpc.  Hence,  Wabourae.  WOaock  (Wilaox),  WiUard. 
Wilier.  WQlersay.  WOlerton,  WUlot*  or  Willatt.  Wflawr,  and  WQmot  aoase  from 
Vilbjfira.  VOgaatr,  VOhardr,  Vilarr.  Vilarraay.  VHaartfia.  VOaddr,  VBmstfr  aad 
Vaaaddr. 
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as  in  Gunnarr,  from  Gunnhardr),  Bannerman  (Banarr’s 
mann),  and  Bannister  (stadr,  steading). 

Baring  may  have  an  ON  personal  name  Bar  as  its 
first  element,  for  we  find  several  Danes  of  that  name  in 
Domesday,  such  as  Garreltorp  (Oldthorpe)  Bar,  Seiar 
Bar,  Seiardus  Bar  and  Bar  liber  homo,  and  the  name 
Barre  also  occurs  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll.  Still,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  ON  common  noun  barr, 
barley,  furnished  the  base  for  a  very  large  number  of 
modern  English  surnames,  and  that  ON  engi,  a  meadow, 
appears  frequently  as  -ing  in  such  names  as  are  derived 
from  original  place-names.  Hence,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Baring  came  from  barreng,  barley-field.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  we  have  Barback  (barrbakki,  barley-ridge),  Barbee 
ibarrbyr,  barley-farm),  Barfoot  or  Barefoot  or  Barford 
(barrthveit,  barley-thwaite),  Barland  (barrland,  barley- 
land) ,  Barrass  or  Barris  {barrhus,  barley-house).  Barris¬ 
ter  (barrstadr,  barley-steading),  Barthorpe  {barrthorp, 
barley-thorpe)  and  Barwell  or  Barrell  (barrveUi,  barley- 
field). 

From  the  personal  name  Bar,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
derived  not  only  Barr  itself,  but  also  Barberry  (suffix 
-bergr,  as  in  Thorbergr),  Barling  (suffix  -lingr,  ‘des¬ 
cendant  of’),  Barlow  (suffix  -laugr,  as  in  Gudlaugr,  Her- 
laugr,  Croodloe  and  Harlow),  Barehard  (Barhardr,  a 
Norman  name),  Barrick  or  Barrack  (suffix  -rekr,  as  in 
H&rekr,  Thjddrekr  and  Hrderekr),  Barrett  (suffix  not 
satisfactorily  identified — possibly  -oddr,  as  in  Amoddr, 
Thoroddr  at  all  events,  the  Barrett  in  the  Battle  Abbey 
Roll  and  the  Bared  or  Baret  in  Domesday  are  evidently 
Scandinavians),  Barrodale  and  Barrowby  (Barhaugdalr 
and  Barhaugb^r,  the  ‘dale’  and  the  ‘by’  at  Bar’s  howe) . 

Basing  is  Bassingr,  formed  on  the  ON  personal  name 
Bassi  that  is  furnished  us  by  Rygh.  Basset,  which  is 


2.  Modern  Enclish  donblete  of  SemndinsTUn  orisin.  like  Arnett  and 
Arnett.  Bacot  and  Banrett.  Carrott  and  Carrett,  Lesgott  and  Leggett.  TUotk 
and  TUlett.  Willott  and  Willett,  tboogh  not  eoBTiaeing.  lead  a  eort  of  eoler  to 
the  anppoaitioa  la  the  text. 
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found  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  as  well  as  in  Domesdas' — 
but  only  after  the  Conquest — is  probably  on  this  base, 
and  I  presume  that  Bass  is  the  representative  of  the 
strong  form  of  Bassi. 

Bolling  may  be  interpreted  as  Bollingr,  from  the 
ON  personal  name  Bolli  (cf.  in  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga  Bolli 
Bollison,  to  whom  Snorri  married  his  daughter  Thordis, 
and  Bolli  Thorleikson).  Besides  Bolley  (Bolli)  we  find 
Bollard  or  Bullard  (Bollhardr),  Bolister  (Bollistadr)  and 
Bulson  on  the  basic  name. 

Other  surnames  with  Bol-  as  their  first  element  are 
best  interpreted  as  compounds  of  ON  bdl,  a  farm.  Such 
arerBolland  or  Boland  (bolland),  Bolam  {bdlum,  dative 
plural).  Bolster  (bolstadr),  Bolton  (boltun),  Bolwell 
(bolvelli)  and  Bulbeck  (bdlbekkr). 

Colling  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  well-at¬ 
tested  ON  personal  names  Kollr  and  Kolli — whence  mod¬ 
ern  English  Coll  and  Collie  (Colley,  Colly) — which  ap¬ 
pear  both  in  the  Landnamabdk  and  in  the  Sagas.  The 
argument  in  favor  of  Kollingr  instead  of  koUeng  (pas¬ 
ture  at  the  summit  of  the  hill)  is  that  Collinc  occurs  in 
Domesday,  and  that  ON  engi  means  strictly  ‘a  meadow,’ 
and  the  assumption  that  it  took  on  the  wider  meaning 
of  ‘pasture’  or  ‘field’  is  open  to  question. 

Some  other  modern  English  surnames  with  this  ON 
personal  name  as  their  basic  element  are:  Collamore 
(Kollamdr,  Kolli’s  moor),  Collester  or  collister  (Kollis- 
tadr,  Kolli’s  steading),  Collicut  (Kollikot,  Kolli’s  farm), 
and  Collison.  Collar  or  Coller  and  Collarbone  stand  for 
Kollarr  and  Kollarrbdndi  (Kollarr’s  tenant).  Still 
others  are:  Collard  (a  Norman  name  for  Kollhardr), 
Collbrand  (suffix  -brandr),  Collcock  (suffix  -gautr),  Col¬ 
lett  (suffix  -oddr),  CoUick  (Kolleikr),  Colmer  (Koll- 
marr) . 

Colgate,  Collins,  Collis,  Colquitt  and  Colwell  are  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  ON  place-names  koUgata  (summit  road). 
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koUvin  (summit  pasture),  koUhus  (summit  house),  fcoU> 
thveit  (summit  thwaite),  and  koUveUi  (summit  field) . 

Creering  seems  to  be  Greirringr,  from  the  ON  Saga 
names  Geirr  and  G^iri  (whence  Gear  or  Gere  and  Geary) . 
Gerson  and  Glerster  (Geirssonr  and  (}eirsstadr)  are  on 
this  base. 

Golding  comes  from  ON  Guldingr  formed  on  the 
basic  name  Guldi,  cited  by  Gk}odall,  s.  v.  Gk)ldthorpe.  Ad¬ 
ditional  modem  English  surnames  with  the  same  base 
are:  Gold  or  Gould,  Goldbeck  (suffix  -bekkr,  a  brook), 
Goldicott  (Guldakot,  Guldi’s  farm),  Goldsby  (suffix 
-6yr),  Goldswain  (suffix  sveinn,  a  boy),  and  Goldthwaite 
(suffix  -thveit) . 

Hacking  may  well  be  Hakingr,  from  the  ON  Haki,  a 
name  that  occurs  in  Heimskringla.  Hacker,  Hackman, 
Hackstaff,  Haxall  and  Haxton  can  be  referred  to  the 
same  base,  the  suffixes  being  -arr,  -mundr,  -stadr,  -haU 
and  -tun. 

Hanning,  from  Hani,  has  to  be  treated  in  connection 
with  such  modern  English  names  as  Hann,  Hanby  or 
Hamby,  Hancock,  Hanger,  Hankie,  Hanman,  Hanmer  or 
Hammer,  Hanna  or  Hannah,  Hanney,  Hannum,  Hans- 
brough,  and  Hanson.  Hanna  means  Hani's  d,  river,  with 
a  suffix  that  is  not  uncommon  in  English  surnames  (cf. 
Bellah,  Dana,  Darrah,  Orso,  Ringo,  Tunno,  Waldo) ; 
Hankie  stands  for  Hanketill,  and  Hansbrough  for  Hann's 
borg. 

Hemming  is  descended  from  Hemingr,  a  well-known 
Saga  name.  Thence  also  Hemington  and  Hemmingway, 
the  latter  with  a  suffix  that  frequently  appears  with  a 
Scandinavian  yokefellow,  but  the  provenience  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  evident.  We  might  think  of  ON  -vdgr, 
a  creek  or  bay,  which  appears  in  the  place-names  Storno¬ 
way,  Carloway,  Scalloway,  Ronoldsway  and  Solway. 

Herring  comes  from  ON  Haeringr,  and  is  the  base  of 
Herrington  or  Harrington. 
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Knapping  is  from  Knappingr,  formed  on  the  primitive 
ON  name  Knappr  (English  Knapp),  which  is  vouched 
for  by  Rygh.  So,  too,  Knapper  means  Knapparr. 

Levering,  from  Leifarringr,  is  a  double  compound  on 
the  basic  name  Leifr  (cf.  Leifr  Eiriksson,  the  discoverer 
of  Vineland  the  Good).  Leifarr  produced  Lever,  while 
Leifr  and  Leifi  give  us  Leaf  or  Leef  and  Levie  or  Levy. 
Levetot  is  an  interesting  surname  found  in  the  Battle 
Abbey  Roll,  which  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  ON  ‘toft,  a  homestead,  to  -tot  on  French  soil. 
Levibond  (Leifabdndi,  Leifi’s  tenant),  Levison  and 
Leavitt  (probably  Leifathveit)  are  likewise  evident  Scan¬ 
dinavian  formations. 

Loving  represents  Lofingr.  Lover  clearly  derives 
from  ON  Lofarr,  also  found  in  Domesday  in  the  form 
Luuare;  Lovett,  too,  is  clearly  the  continuation  of  the 
Domesday  Luuet  or  Luuede.  Other  manifest  Scandi¬ 
navian  compound  surnames  on  the  base  Loll  are  the 
place-names  Loveguard  (-gardr,  garth),  Lovelady 
i-hlada,  barn),  Lovesey  (-ey,  island),  Lovethorpe 
{-thorp),  and  Lovetot  {-toft,  as  in  Levetot,  above). 
Somewhat  less  obvious,  though  also  defensible  on  sound 
grounds,  are:  Lovecock  or  Lovegood,  Lovegrove,  Love¬ 
less,  Loveland,  Lovelock  or  Loveluck,  Loveman,  Lovewell 
and  Lovick. 

Manning,  from  Manningr,  has  the  ODan  personal 
name  Mann  or  Manni  at  its  base,  which  are  corruptions 
of  the  ON  Magnus  and  Magni.  Domesday  has  Man, 
Manegot,  Manesuna  or  Mansuna,  Manna  or  Manno, 
Mannig  liber  homo  and  Mannicus  (both  for  Manning), 
Mannius  and  Manstanus.  Mann  and  Manny  are  the 
primitive  names  Mann  and  Manni.  Manby,  Manners 
(Mannarr),  Manisty  {stlgr,  pass),  and  Manson  (Mag- 
nusson)  are  unquestionably  Scandinavian  formations. 

Orming,  a  compound  of  the  very  common  Saga  name 
Ormr  (the  origin  of  the  modem  English  Orme),  is  of  the 
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same  family  as  Ormsby,  Ormerod  {-raudr),  Ormeshire 
(sker),  Ormston  or  Ormiston  and  Urmson. 

Schooling  represents  Skulingr,  from  ON  Skuli  (Eng¬ 
lish  Schooley) ,  a  common  Saga  •  name ;  whence  also 
Schooler  (Skularr). 

Ravening  means  Hrafningr,  and  Ravenshire  comes 
from  Hrafnsker. 

Turing,  Torrington  and  Thorington  are  compounds 
of  Thor,  an  adequate  treatment  of  which  would  require 
an  article  for  itself.  Thorold,  Thurlow,  Turford,  Thor- 
oughgood,  Thurmond  or  Thurman  or  Turman,  Thurmot, 
Thurston,  Turpin,  Torrey  and  Tuten  are  a  few  of  the 
modern  English  names  that  are  formed  from  the  ON 
Th6rr. 

Reverting  now  to  the  compounds  of  Gunn  at  page  291, 
we  come  to  Gunston,  which  may  be  interpreted  either  as 
Gunnsteinn  or  as  Gunn’s  tun — probably  the  former;  in 
fact,  one  Gunnstein  is  mentioned  in  Heimskringla  as 
“a  man  of  great  account  and  busy  in  husbandry.” 

Thurston,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  which 
appears  in  Domesday  as  Turstan,  Turstanus  and  Tur- 
stinus,  seems  clearly  to  be  the  extremely  common  Saga 
name  Thorsteinn. 

Alston  may  well  be  descended  from  ON  Hallsteinn,  a 
frequent  Saga  name. 

Colston,  like  Kolbjorn,  Kolbrandr  (modern  English 
Colburn  and  Colbrand),  may  have  been  a  compound  of 
ON  Kolr  and  equivalent  to  Kolsteinn. 

Garstin  seems  to  represent  Geirrsteinn.  Similar 
compounds  of  Geirr  with  ancient  name-formative  suf¬ 
fixes  are:  Garbrand,  Garfin  or  Garvin,  Garlick,  Garrick 
and  Garrold. 

Grimston  (vid.  Grimsby,  supra)  may  be  Grimsteinn. 

Tustain,  Tusten,  Tuten  and  Tutin  are  Norman  forms 
of  ON  Thorsteinn. 
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Finally,  Gunthorpe  or  Guntrip,  like  Gunby,  will  be 
seen  to  present  a  suffix  that  is  absolute  proof  of  Danish 
origin  of  the  surname  in  which  it  appears. 

Let  us  then  take  another  case  of  the  development  of 
ON  -6lfr  to  modern  English  -le  in  the  suffix  of  surnames ; 
viz.,  Grimble. 

The  very  common  Saga  name  Grimr,  which  appears  in 
Heimskringla  and  in  both  Grettis  and  Eyrbyggja  Sagas, 
is  evidently  the  base  of  the  Domesday  names  Grimolfus 
and  Grimulf,  which  would  then  readily  become  Grimul, 
later  Grimble. 

Some  other  compounds  of  Grimr  that  bear  the  stamp 
of  Scandinavian  origin  are:  Grimbald  or  Grimbold, 
Grimkelson,  Grimmer,  Grimmett,  Grimmond,  Grimsby, 
Grimston,  Grimwade. 

The  suffix  of  Grimbold  may  well  be  ON  baldr,  the  best, 
foremost,  chief.  In  fact,  all  the  Domesday  names  in 
-bald,  -bold,  Godbold,  Ulbaldus  (Olbolt,  Ulboldus),  Rein¬ 
bald  (Rainbaldus,  Reinbaldus,  Reimbaldus),  Grimboldus 
and  Linbaldus,  may  be  interpreted  as  Scandinavian  ex¬ 
cept  the  last.  Godbold  stands  for  Gudbaldr,  other  mod¬ 
ern  English  surnames  with  the  same  ON  base  being 
Goodbrand  (Gudbrandr  in  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga),  Good- 
liffe  or  Goodlife  (Gudleifr),  Goodloe  (Gudlaugr),  Good- 
luck  (Gudlakr),  Goodman  (Gudmundr,  a  very  common 
name  in  the  Saga  literature),  Goodram  (probably  Gud- 
hramn,  with  the  suffix  -hramn,  a  raven,  as  in  Brandram, 
Ingram,  Outram,  Wigram),  Goodred  (Gudrodr,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common  name  in  the  Sagas),  Goodrum 
(Gudormr,  also  a  very  common  Saga  name — cf.  the 
Gudormr  defeated  at  Ethandun  by  Alfred  the  Great). 
Ulbaldus  is  Dlfbaldr,  and  Reinbald  represents  Regin- 
baldr  with  the  basic  element  seen  in  Reynolds  (Regin- 
valdr,  which  appears  in  Domesday  as  Raenoldus,  Renol- 
dus,  Rainald  or  Rainaldus,  is  probably  to  be  identified 
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with  FitzRainald  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll),  and  per¬ 
haps  also  in  Rayburn  (ReRinbjbm)  and  Raymond 
(Reginmundr). 

Grimkelaon  is  evidently  the  son  of  Grimketill,  a  name 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Domesday. 

Grimmer  and  Grimmett  seem  to  come  from  Grimarr 
and  Grimoddr. 

Grimmond  shows  a  suflfbc  that  is  found  in  many  other 
modern  English  surnames  of  Viking  origin.  Some  of 
these  are:  Almond  (probably  Hallmundr,  while  Domes¬ 
day  names  Almund,  Ailmund,  seem  to  represent  Egill- 
mundr),  Drummond  (Thorsteinn  Drdmond  in  Grettis 
Saga),  Esmond  (Esmundr),  Hammond  (Hdmundr  in 
Grettis  Saga,  Amund  in  Domesday  and  Hamound  in  the 
Battle  Abbey  Roll),  Harmond  (Hermundr),  Ormond 
(either  Ormmundr  or  Orrmundr),  Osmond  (Asmundr,  a 
famous  Saga  name — Osmund  and  Osmundus  danus  in 
Domesday),  Raymond  (Reginmundr),  Simonds  (Sig- 
mundr),  Thurmond  (Thormundr)  and  Wigmund  (Vflc- 
mundr) . 

The  place-name  Grimsby  was  mentioned  above,  and 
Grimston  was  also  treated  under  the  discussion  of  the 
suffix  -ateinn.  The  latter,  however,  may  just  as  well  be 
interpreted  as  the  place-name  Grim’s  tun,  with  a  suffix 
-tun  which  may  be  either  ON  or  AS,  according  as  the 
first  element  is  one  or  the  other.  It  is  not  possible  to 
mention  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  Viking  names  that 
show  this  suffix.  Such  are:  Appleton  (apaldtim,  the 
same  as  apaldbyr,  which  gives  the  surname  Appleby. 
Noteworthy  is  the  group  of  Scandinavian  surnames  with 
this  basic  element:  viz.,  Applegarth,  Applegate  and  Ap¬ 
plewhite,  the  suffixes  being  ON  gardr,  a  garth,  gata,  a 
road  and  thveit,  a  thwaite),  Arnton  (Ami’s  tUn.  Arne, 
Araey,  Arkell,  Arnall,  Araeway  or  Araway,  Arnold, 
Amoldson,  Amott  or  Arnett,  Arnow,  Arnulfe  and  Araum 
are  other  modern  English  surnames  with  the  very  com¬ 
mon  Saga  name  Arni  as  their  first  element),  Atherton 
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(AtsertOn,  the  basic  name  being  the  ON  personal  name 
Atser  or  Asser  that  appears  in  Domesday  as  Azer,  Azor, 
Azur,  Atserus,  Atsur),  Axton  (Akstdn,  equivalent  to 
Axter  from  Akstadr,  both  based  on  the  well-known  Saga 
name  Aki  that  is  found  in  Domesday  as  Achi,  Achi  f. 
Siuuardi,  Achi  huscarle,  R.  E.  Axson  and  Acheson  are 
also  derivatives  of  Aki),  Balderston  (Baldarr’s  tun;  hence 
also  Balderson),  Beckington  {bekkengtun,  brookmead 
farm.  Beck,  Beckett  and  Beckwith  also  come  from  ON 
bekkr,  a  brook)  Beeston  (byatun,  bee-farm,  is  the  same  as 
Beebee  or  Beeby,  and  Bisbee.  Beeland,  from  b^lundr, 
suffix  -lundr,  a  grove,  Biscoe,  from  b'jyskdgr,  suffix  skdgr, 
a  wood,  Bismire,  from  bysm'^rr,  suffix  -myrr,  a  moor, 
and  Bissell,  from  bysel,  suffix  sel,  mountain  hut,  are 
also  formed  on  this  base),  Bickerton  (bekkjartdn, 
the  farm  on  the  brook,  the  exact  equivalent  of  Bicker- 
staff  or  Bickersteth,  from  bekkjaratadr) ,  Booton  (bUtiin, 
the  house-farm,  a  synonym  of  Boobyer  or  Bubear,  from 
bubaer,  and  of  Busby,  from  busbyr.  Boosey  and  Buswell 
seem  to  stand  to  busey  and  busveUi) ,  Bracton  or  Brax¬ 
ton  (from  brack,  a  shortened  form  of  bracken),  Bran- 
ston  (Brand’s  tun,  from  the  very  well-known  ON  name 
Brandr,  whence  also  Brandard,  Brander,  Brandram, 
Brandreth,  Bransby,  Branscombe,  Branson,  and  Bran- 
thwaite  or  Branwhite  or  Branfoot),  Boston  (histori¬ 
cally  Bdtdlf’s  tun;  hence  also,  Boswell  may  represent 
Bdtdlf’s  vein,  or  field),  Bratton  {brattun,  steep  farm; 
similarly,  Brathwaite,  and  Brattland  mean  bratthveit 
and  brattland),  Broxton  (brokatun,  bad-grass  farm; 
whence  also  Brockett,  Brockington,  Brockmell,  Brockus 
or  Brockis,  and  Brockwell,  with  the  suffixes  -gata,  -eng- 
tun,  -melr  and  -hua),  Brotherton  (Brdthir’s  tUn;  so,  too. 
Brothers  and  Brotherson),  Brunton  (probably  (brunn- 
tun,  spring-farm,  although  the  first  element  may  also  be 
interpreted  as  ON  br&n,  the  brow  of  a  fell  or  moor.  Simi¬ 
lar  formations  appear  in  Brumback,  from  brunnbekkr, 
spring-branch.  Brumby,  from  brrmnb'dr,  an  exact 
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synonjrm  of  brunntun,  Brumfit,  from  brunnthveit,  and 
Bronwell,  from  brunnveUi,  Springfield.  Brunson  or  Bron¬ 
son,  however,  preserves  the  ON  personal  name  Bruni, 
found  in  the  Landnamabdk,  and  in  the  Domesday  entries 
Brunesune,  Bruni  and  Brunn),  Burton  {burtun,  base 
bur,  a  store-house;  hence  also,  Burpee,  Burruss  and 
Burster,  from  burbyr,  bUrhus  and  burstadr),  and  By- 
ington  (the  compound  base  being  made  up  of  ON  byr, 
farmstead,  and  engi,  meadow.  Similarly,  we  have  Byers, 
Bygate,  Bygrave  or  Bygrove,  Bying  and  Bywater,  from 
byerg,  farm-pasture,  &ypata,farm-road,  bygrafir  or  by- 
grof,  farm  peat-pit,  byeng,  farm-meadow,  and  byvatn, 
farm-lake). 

A  few  more  of  demonstrably  Scandinavian  origin  are : 
Carleton,  Catton,  Causton,  Claxton,  Clopton,  Clinton, 
Croxton,  Dalton,  Denton,  Eggleston,  Ellerton,  Elrington, 
Essington,  Felton,  Galton,  Carton,  Gaston,  Griston,  Hag- 
gerston,  Hamilton,  Hampton,  Haxton,  Hatton,  Heming- 
ton,  Herrington,  Heston,  Hoton  or  Hooton  or  Hutton, 
Hoxton,  Holton,  Hunton,  Horton,  Ireton,  Kilton,  Kim- 
bolton,  Kimpton,  Kirkton,  Langston,  Langton,  Lawton, 
Laxton,  Loton,  Lupton,  Manton,  Melton,  Morton,  Moul¬ 
ton,  Norton,  Ormston,  Rollestone,  Royston,  Saxton,  Sex¬ 
ton,  Shackleton,  Skelton,  Singleton,  Soperton,  Stinton, 
Stockton,  Somerlejrton,  Swinton,  Swanton,  Tanton,  Tar- 
leton  (Thorvald’s  tun),  Thurgarton,  Turton,  Tipton, 
Tunstone,  Walton,  Waterston,  Welton,  Whittington,  Wil¬ 
ton,  Winnington,  Winton  and  Withington. 

Reverting  now  to  the  compounds  of  Grimr  enumer¬ 
ated  above,  we  come  finally  to  Grimwade,  from  ON 
Grimavad,  Grimi’s  ford.  The  suffix  is  rare  in  modern 
English, — in  fact,  occurs  in  only  one  other  instance ;  viz., 
in  Camwath,  where  the  base  is  the  Gaelic  word  cam,  a 
rock,  and  the  surname  signifies  rock-ford.  Hence,  Car¬ 
michael  means  cammikeU,  big  rock,  Carnaby  is  the 
farmstead  at  the  rock,  and  Carncross,  the  rock-cross. 
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Another  good  example  of  the  development  of  ON 
-6lfr  to  modern  English  -le  is  found  in  Ingle,  from  ON 
Ingdlfr,  which  appears  in  Domesday  as  Ingolf,  Ingulf  and 
Ingulfus  huscarl.  Freeman  also,  in  his  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  devotes  considerable  space  to  an  account  of  the 
acts  of  Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who  took  sides  with 
Earl  Waltheof  (Valthjdfr,  modem  English  Walthew) 
against  the  Conqueror. 

The  primitive  ON  personal  name  upon  which  Ingulfr 
is  based  was  Ingi.  Thus,  Ingi  Haraldson,  King  of  Nor¬ 
way  (1136-1161),  bulks  large  in  Heimskringla;  and 
others  of  the  name  mentioned  there  are  Ingi  Araason, 
Ingi  B&rdsson,  Ingi,  son  of  King  Hallsteinn  of  Sweden, 
and  Ingi  Steinkelson,  King  of  Sweden. 

Modern  English  names:  Ing,*  Ingamells,  Ingold  or 
Ingoll  or  Ingalls,  Ingoldsby,  Ingpen  or  Inkpen,  Ingram 
and  Inkson. 

Ingamells,  from  Ingamelr,  contains  a  suffix  that  is 
the  base  of  quite  a  large  group  of  modern  English  sur¬ 
names  derived  from  Scandinavian  place-names.  The  ON 
melr  means  *a  sand-hill  covered  with  bent-grass.’  Hence 
Mell  comes  direct  from  the  common  noun.  Mellanby, 
clearly  a  Scandinavian  formation  on  account  of  the  end¬ 
ing  -by,  means  mellandbyr,  the  farmstead  on  the  sandy 
land:  Mellen  or  Mellin  or  Mellon  represents  melvin,  with 
the  suffix  -vtn,  a  meadow  or  pasture,  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  above  under  Harden  or  Hardin:  Mellor  or  Meller 
(cf.  Meller  in  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll)  is  said  by  Goodall 
to  be  a  very  common  surname  in  South-west  Yorkshire, 
and  to  be  derived  from  melar,  sandbanks,  i.  e.,  from  the 
plural  of  melr:  Melley,  with  the  suffix  treated  at  page  292, 
footnote,  means  the  island  with  the  sand-banks’ :  Mellick 
goes  back  to  meUaekr,  the  brook  of  the  sand-banks :  Mellis 
is  melhiie,  and  Melvin  is  a  fuller  form  of  melvin  than 
Mellen  and  variants:  Melson  will  of  course  have  to  be 


t.  I  am  eradibly  inforsMd  that  Dmui  log*  proBoaBcaa  hto  tuuoM  with  th* 
Mond  of  mg  in  thmtr. 
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referred  to  the  proper  name  Mell,  but  Mellsop  may  come 
from  melhdp  (suffix  -hop*  which  “meant  a  bay  or  inlet, 
but  assumed  also  an  inland  significance,  and  meant  a 
hollow  in  the  hills,  a  secluded  spot  or  sheltered  valley”) 
with  an  intrusive  ‘s’ :  Melton  simply  means  meltun. 

Other  cases  of  the  employment  of  ON  melr  as  a  suf¬ 
fix  are:  Brockmell  (brokmelr,  bad  grass  sand-hill),  Hor- 
mel  (probably  hommelr,  the  sand-hill  in  the  nook.  Note 
also  Hornbeck,  Hornby  or  Hornsby,  Horner,  Homey, 
Horning  and  Hornung — probably  also  Horlick,  from 
homlaekr),  Kelmel  {keJdmel,  the  sand-hill  by  the 
spring) . 

Of  the  compounds  of  Ingi,  Ingold  has  the  suffix  -valdr, 
and  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  ON  name  Ingjaldr, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Sagas.  Ingoll  and  Ingalls 


4.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  eonsiderinc  bere  in  some  detail  the  modem 
English  surnames  that  present  this  suffix. 

AUsop  probably  represents  Hall’s  h&o,  with  the  same  primitive  ON  name 
Hallr  that  was  cited  under  Almond  and  Halsey. 

Drinksop  is  DrenK's  k6p,  the  personal  name  Drenrr  recorded  by  Rysh  beins 
formed  from  ON  drengr,  a  bold,  valiant,  worthy  man.  Besides  Dreng.  Dring  and 
Thring,  Drinkale  or  Drinkall  (tr.  Drenghali,  with  a  not  uncommon  suffix  -kali, 
a  strip  of  land),  and  Drink  water  (Drengvatn)  belong  to  this  group. 

Gallop  or  Gallup  has  the  ON  galli,  a  barren  spot,  as  its  first  element,  and 
therefore  means  'the  galled  valley.'  Other  surnames  on  the  same  base:  Galland. 
Galley  (soaked  water-meadow).  Gallows  {gaUKaugr,  barren  howe),  Galater 
igaUttadr,  wet  steading),  Galton  (wet  farmyard)  and  Galvin  (wet  medow). 

Greenup  means  proennhdp,  green  valley.  Similarly,  Greenall  igraannhali), 
Greenberry  or  Granberry  Igratnnberg,  green  mountain).  Greener  igraennerg). 
Greenhorn  (graennhorn,  green  nook).  Greening  (graenneng,  green  pasture), 
Greenough  ( graennkaugr,  green  howe),  Greenroyd  {graennrod,  green  (bearing), 
and  Green  well  (graennvelli,  green  field). 

Grissop  has  ON  griss.  a  pig,  as  its  base.  So  also  Grisdale  (grUadalr,  pig- 
dale),  Grismore  (grittm^r,  pig-moor),  Griston  (grisstiin,  pig-farmstead),  and 
Criswell  (grisnelli,  pig-field).  Grice,  Grissell,  Grissom,  Griswold  and  Grizzard 
are  best  referred  to  the  ON  personal  name  Griss,  recorded  by  Rygh. 

Kirkup,  church  valley,  from  ON  kirkja,  has  the  same  base  as  Kirk,  Kirby 
or  Kerby  {kirkbir),  Kirkaldy  Ikirkiuvaldi,  church- warden ) ,  Kirkland  (kirkjt^ 
land,  glebe),  Kirkinan  (kirkjumann),  Kirksey  (church  pasture),  and  Kirkton. 

Northup  is  the  north  valley.  So  likewise  Norby,  Norcross,  Norfleet  (ON 
Kjdt,  a  river),  Norgate  or  Norkett.  etc. 

Stanhope,  stone  valley,  has  an  anglicised  first  element,  as  if  from  AS 
ttdn;  the  same  thii^  is  true  of  Stancil  which,  however,  has  a  by-forra  Stensel 
(either  Steinn's  kali  or  Steinn’s  sel),  Stancock  (Steinngautr  or  stsinkot),  Stan- 
Itowe  ieteinkaugr,  stone-howe),  Stanmer  or  Stammer  (Steinnmarr)  and  Stannos 
(stetnAtis,  stone-house)  ;  but  Staines  or  Steen,  Stainback  {tteinnbtkkr,  stone- 
brook),  Stainburn  (SteinnbjSm),  Stainer  or  Stayner  (Steinnarr),  Stayning  or 
Stenning  (steinneng),  Stinson  and  Stinton  show  the  ON  Saga  name  Steinn  or 
the  common  noun  ststnn  in  uncontaminated  form. 

Wallop  is  probably  a  compound  of  ON  vSUr,  a  field. 

Waucbope  or  Waughop  seems  clearly  enough  to  derive  from  vdghdp,  with 
ON  vdgr,  a  bay  or  creek,  in  the  prefix,  and  therefore  means  'tte  valley  ^  the 
creek.’  Waugh  is  probably  direct  from  vdgr. 

Weatberup  is  equivlent  to  vedrAdp.  sheep-valley.  So  also^  Weatherbee  or 
Weatherby.  with  the  distinctive  Scandinavian  suffix  -bir. 
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may  be  mere  variants  of  Ingold,  though  they  may  per¬ 
haps  just  as  well  be  looked  upon  as  doublets  of  Ingle. 
Ingoldsby  is  of  course  Ingj  aid’s  byr. 

The  suffix  -valdr  or  -valdi  is  also  seen  in  Arnold  ( Arn- 
valdr  or  Arnaldr,  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Iceland),  Garrold  (Geirvaldr),  Griswold  (Grissvaldr), 
Harrold  (Haraldr),  Reynolds  (Reginvaldr),  Ringgold 
(Hringvaldr),  Rolle  (Hroaldr),  Ronald  (Rdgnvaldr)  and 
Thorold  or  Turrold  Thorvaldr). 

Ingpen  or  Inkpen  contains  the  ON  name-formative 
suffix  -finnr.  Other  instances  of  this  suffix  are:  Garfin 
or  Garvin,  already  mentioned  under  Garstin  (from 
Geirrsteinn),  and  hence  descended  from  Geirrfinnr;  Gil¬ 
pin  (with  the  basic  name  Gilli,  which  appears  in  Domes¬ 
day  as  Ghile  or  Ghille  or  Ghil,  with  the  compounds  Ghil- 
ander,  Ghilebrid,  Ghilemicel  and  Ghilepatric.  All  these 
Domesday  names  were  borne  by  Yorkshiremen  who  were 
descendants  of  Irish  Vikings,  or  Gallgael,  and  go  to  show 
that  this  Celtic  name  if  Gilli,  like  Neill,  Cormack  and 
Cothran,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Vikings.  In  fact, 
Harald  Gilli,  called  Gilchrist  in  Ireland,  was  a  picturesque 
adventurer,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  King 
Magnus  Barefoot  and  became  King  of  Norway,  as  we 
find  it  detailed  at  length  in  Heimskringla) ;  Goldfinch 
(vid.  Golding) ;  Halpin  and  McAlpin  (Hallfinnr,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  famous  old  Saga,  name  Hallr  or  Halli — 
whench  Hall  and  Halley — that  was  mentioned  above  un¬ 
der  Halsey.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of 
quite  a  number  of  Viking  names  disguised  as  Scotch 
surnames  with  the  prefix  Mac-,  son  of,;  such  as,  Mc¬ 
Alister,  McAn  or  McCann,  McAskill  or  McCaskill,  from 
Aschil  or  Asketill,  Macaulay  or  McAuliffe,  from  Olaf  or 
61eifr,  McBain,  McCormack,  McCorquodale,  from  Thor- 
ketill,  McDougall,  McGill,  McHatton,  Mclvor  or  McKeev- 
er,  McKelley,  McLachlan,  McLeod,  McManus,  McMichael, 
McNab,  McNeill,  McRimmon  or  McCrimmon,  from  Hr6- 
mundr,  McSwain,  McSwinney) ;  Harbin  (Herfinnr  is 
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cited  by  Vigfusson  as  one  of  the  ancient  ON  names  with 
the  prefix  Her-,  others  being  Herjolfr,  or  Harrell,  Her- 
laugr,  modern  English  Harlow,  Hermundr,  the  source  of 
Harmond  or  Harmon  or  Harman,  Herraudr,  giving  Har- 
rod,  and  Hervardr,  whence  our  Harvard.  It  seems  clear 
also  that  Harborne,  Hargood,  Hargis,  Harlock  and  Har- 
mer  stand  for  Herbjorn,  Hergautr,  Hergisl,  Herlakr  and 
Hermarr) ;  Kelpin  or  Kelvin  (Kelfinnr,  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  ON  name  Keli,  mentioned  by  Vigfusson  as  a  pet 
name  for  Thorkell  or  Thorketill,  or  Kelr,  deduced  by 
Goodall  from  the  Yorkshire  place-names  Chelestuit,  Kele- 
sterne  and  Kellingthorpe,  in  the  prefix.  Besides  Kell  or 
Kells  and  Kelly,  Kellam  or  Kellum,  Kellogg  or  Kellock, 
Kelman,  Kelsall,  Kelsey,  Kelso,  Kelson  and  Kelway  or 
Kellaway  belong  to  this  group  of  Viking  surnames.  It 
may  as  well  be  added  here  that  Kil-  as  a  prefix  is  a  mere 
variant  of  Kel-,  and  that  therefore  the  surnames  Kil- 
boume  or  Kilborne,  Kilby  or  Kilsby,  Kilfether,  from 
Ketillsfadir,  Killam,  Killer,  Killick,  Killman,  Killmar  or 
Kilmer,  Kilsow,  Kilton  and  Kilvert  were  probably  based 
on  this  prefix — although  it  must  be  admitted  that  several 
of  them  might  be  interpreted  as  place-names  with  ON 
keJda,  a  spring,  as  their  first  element) ;  Turpin  and  Tor- 
penhow  (Thorfinnr  and  Thorfinn’s  ho  we.  I  mentioned 
some  of  the  compounds  of  Th6rr  under  Turing,  and  the 
compounds  of  Thorulfr  have  been  given  on  page  217) . 

Ingram  presents  the  rare  suffix  ON  -hramn,  a  raven, 
also  seen  in  Brandram,  Goodram,  Outram,  and  Wigram. 

Besides  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  ON  personal 
name  Brandr  in  the  Saga  literature,  we  find  in  Domesday 
Brand,  huscarle  R.  E.  and  Brandulf ;  and  Brand  occurs  in 
the  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  while  Rygh  establishes  the  weak 
form  Brandi.  So  then,  Brandard  is  the  Norman  name 
Brandhardr,  Brander  was  Brandarr,  Brandreth  stands 
for  Brandridr,  with  suffix  as  in  Geirridr,  Brandwood 
probably  represents  either  Brandthveit  or  Brandvad, 
Bransby  is  equivalent  to  Brandsb^r,  Branscombe  is 
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Brand’s  kambr  or  ridge,  Branson  or  Bransom  show  the 
distinctive  ON  -sunr,  Branston  means  Brand’s  tun,  and 
Brandthwaite,  Branwhite  or  Branfoot  present  the  usual 
variants  of  ON  -thveit,  a  thwaite. 

Goodram  seems  to  be  Gudhramn,  with  the  same  ON 
name-formative  prefix  Gud-  that  appears  in  Goodbrand 
(Gudbrandr),  Goodlud  or  Goodlad  or  Goodlat  (Gud- 
lod),  Goodliffe  or  Goodlife  (Gudleifr),  Goodloe  (Gud- 
laugr),  Goodluck  (Gudlakr),  Goodman  (Gudmundr), 
Goodred  or  Goodered  (Gudrodr),  Goodrum  or  Guthrum 
(Gudormr). 

Outram  goes  back  to  the  Saga  name  Audi  that  ap¬ 
pears  in  Domesday  as  Auti,  Auti  huscarle,  Outi,  Outi  f. 
Azer:  Outered  and  Outerson  are  compounds  of  Audarr, 
and  stand  for  Audarrodr  and  Audarrson :  Outlaw  repre¬ 
sents  Audlaugr,  and  Outhwaite  means  Audi’s  thwaite. 

Wigram  comes  from  Vikhramn.  The  existence  of  a 
primitive  ON  personal  name  Vikr  may  be  deduced  from 
the  compound  names  Vikingr  (Domesday  Wikingus, 
Wichingus,  Wiching,  Wichin),  Vikdlfr  (Domesday 
Wicolfus),  Viktryggr  (Domesday  Wictric)  and  Vikarr 
(whence  Vickers,  Vickery  and  Vickerstaff,  as  well  as 
Wicker  and  Wiggers).  The  reduction  of  an  ON  ‘k’  to 
Danish  *g’  accounts  for  the  ‘g’  in  Wigram  and  justifies 
the  assignment  of  such  surnames  as  Wigg,  Wiggam, 
Wiggers,  Wigget,  Wiggins,  Wiggle  or  Wiggles,  Wig- 
mund  or  Wigman,  Wigmore,  Wigsell  and  Wigson  to  ON 
Vikr.  This  peculiarity  of  Danish  phonology  will  be  again 
appealed  to  in  our  later  discussion  of  the  surname  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  where  additional  examples  of  it  will  be  brought 
forward.*  Some  modern  English  surnames  with  the  pre¬ 
fix  Vik-  are  Wicks,  Wickard  (Vikhardr),  Wickens  or 
Wicking  (the  same  as  Wiggins,  from  the  well-authenti¬ 
cated  ON  name  Vikingr),  Wicker  or  Wiggers  (Vikarr), 


>.  Th«  Domeadmy  pUec>naDM  Wiekcnatorp,  from  ON  Vlkinsathorp,  bo* 
come*  tbo  modem  Wintinthorpe,  and  it  haa  been  pointed  out  by  StrcatfeUd  (p. 
194)  that  the  Lineolnahire  plaieo-name  Wistoft  and  Wigford  wero  oriciaallir 
Wiketoft  and  Wikeford. 
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Wickett  or  Wigget  (either  Vikoddr  or  vikgata),  Wick¬ 
ham  or  Wiggam  (probably  vikum,  dative  plural  of  vtfc), 
Wickliffe  (Vikleifr),  Wicklow  (from  the  name  of  the 
Irish  CO.  Wicklow,  which  Collingwood  derives  from  ON 
Vikingaldg,  ‘the  Vikings’  country’),  Wickson  or 
Wickeson. 

Wiggle  or  Wiggles,  from  ON  Vikdlfr  (Domesday 
Wicolfus),  deserves  a  paragraph  to  itself,  for  it  presents 
precisely  the  same  phonetic  processes  as  Ogle  from 
Akulfr;  i.  e.,  it  illustrates  the  development  of  ON  -6lfr 
(•iUfr)  to  modern  English  -le,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  reduction  of  ON 
*k’  to  Danish  ‘g’. 

As  additional  confirmation  of  the  equation  of  ON 
-Mfr  and  modern  English  -le  we  may  now  take  the  sur¬ 
name  Whittle,  from  ON  Hvitulfr,  a  compound  of  the 
Landnamabdk  name  Hvitr  or  Hviti.  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  Whittlesey,  from  Hvitulf’s  ey  or  water-meadow. 
In  addition  to  White,  Whitlock,  Whitelaw,  Whitewhite 
or  Whitefoot,  Whitman,  Whitmee,  Whitmer,  Whitrick, 
Whitson  and  Whittard  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
ON  personal  name  and  derived  from  Hvitlakr,  Hvitlaugr, 
Hvitthveit,  Hvitmundr,  Hvitmaer  (from  ON  maer, 
daughter) ,  Hvitmarr,  Hvitrekr,  Hvitsson  and  Hvit- 
hardr ;  but  several  other  evident  Scandinavian  surnames, 
such  as  Whitbeck,  Whiteside,  Whittaker,  Whiteing  or 
Whiting,  Whiterod,  Whitmire,  Whitster,  Whitten,  Whit- 
tum  and  Whitwam  or  Whitwham,  apparently  have  ON 
thveit,  a  thwaite,  as  their  first  element,  and  go  back  to 
thveitbekkr,  thveitsetr  (ON  setr,  dairy-land),  thveitakr, 
thveiteng,  thveitrod  (ON  rod,  a  clearing),  thveitmyrr 
(with  the  distinctive  Scandinavian  suffix  -myrr,  a  moor) , 
thveitstadr,  thveitvin,  thveitum,  and  thveithvammr  (suf¬ 
fix  ON  hvammr,  a  grassy  slope). 

Ringle,  from  Hringulfr,  not  only  appears  in  Domes¬ 
day  as  Ringul  liber  homo,  but  also  actually  presents  a 
by-form  Ringulf  in  modern  English,  the  latter  presum- 
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ably  a  Norman  name.  Besides  the  primitive  name  RinR» 
from  ON  Hringr  (cf.  King  Hringr,  the  great-grandson 
of  Harald  Hairfair),  we  find  such  compound  surnames 
as  Ringer  (Hringarr),  Ringland,  Ringo,  Ringold 
(Hringvaldr) ,  and  Ringshall  (Hring’s  kali  or  strip  of 
land) . 

A  few  further  instances  of  English  -le  from  ON 
-vlfr  are:  Harrell  (Herjdlfr),  Hubble  (Ubbulfr,  from 
the  Ubbi  mentioned  by  Vigfusson,  and  probably  the 
same  as  Ubba  or  Hubba,  as  the  AS  Chronicle  calls  the 
Viking  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  “Great  Army” 
that  invaded  England  in  866*) ,  Kimble  (Kimbulfr,  from 

6.  AMumioK  that  Hubbard  ia  derived  from  Ubbhardr.  a  few  eaaee  of  this 
rather  common  modern  English  name-formative  sufflx  should  be  mentioned,  to* 
tether  with  corroboration  of  the  theory  of  Scandinavian  origin. 

In  the  various  versions  of  the  Battle  Abbey  Roll  a  considerable  number  of 
Norman  names  in  -ard  appear ;  such  as,  Bekard,  Bainard.  Braxard,  Buftard. 
fiusard,  Ciffard,  Liffard,  Musarde  and  Olifard.  These  all  had  the  ON  suffix 
‘hardr,  and  tend  to  show  that  English  names  in  -ard  are  of  Norman  Viking  origin. 

Barnard  represents  BJamhardr,  from  Bjami,  bear.  Bamaby  or  Bamby 
(BJamab^,  Bjami's  farm).  Barnacle  (Bjamaketill),  Barnet  (Bjamoddr).  Bame- 
wall  or  Barnwell  (BJamavBIlr  or  BJamavelll),  Barney  (Bjami),  and  Barnnm 
(either  the  dative  plural  of  Bjami  or  from  Bjamlieimr).  confirm  Uie  assumption 
that  Barnard  is  a  Scandinavian  surname. 

Bollard  or  Bullard,  from  BoUhardr,  goes  back  to  BoUi,  tlie  name  of  Snorri's 
son-in-law.  BoUey  (BoUi),  Bolling  (BoUingr),  Bollister  (Boilastadr,  BoUi’s 
steading),  and  Bulson  are  pretty  evident  Viking  names  (cf.  filing,  p.  296). 

Brsndard  stands  for  Brandhardr  (for  compound  forms,  vid.  Brandram,  p. 

SM). 

Collard  is  equivalent  to  Kollhardr  (vid.  Colling,  p.  295). 

Connard  is  based  on  ON  Konr  (Vigfusson,  s.  v.  hour).  So  also.  Conn, 
Conner  (Konarr),  Connett  (Konoddr),  Connop  (Konhdp),  Conway  (Konvdgr— 
snfWx  ON  -edpr  mentioned  above  under  Hemmingway.  p.  296). 

Dennard  or  Denhard  has  tlte  hypoUietieal  baM  Denr  or  Deni  (whence 
Denn  and  Denny),  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  modem  English  formations 
Denby,  Denolf,  Denson,  and  Denver  (suffix  -eerr  as  in  Randverr). 

Folkard,  from  F<dki,  is  conflrmed  by  Folker  or  Fulker  and  Fulkerson 
(Folkarr  and  Folkarrsunr),  Folkmar  (Folkmarr,  vid.  Seamer,  p.  286),  Foulkrod 
(FolkrBdr,  with  suffix  as  in  GeirrBdr). 

GiUard  is  Gillhardr  (vid.  GUpin.  p.  806). 

Grixxard,  from  Grissliardr,  contains  the  basic  name  Griss  cited  by  Rygh, 
which  has  aiready  been  mention^  under  Grissop,  p.  804. 

GuUard,  a  compound  of  Gulli  (Rygh),  is  supported  by  Gully,  Gullick 
(GuUeikr),  Gulliver  and  Gullum. 

Huggard  points  to  a  basic  ON  name  Huggl  postulated  by  Goodall,  s.  v. 
Hugset  Wood.  Hogg  or  Hug  or  Hogue  come  from  Hoggi  or  Huggi,  and  Hoggin 
or  Huggins  or  Huggens,  Hoggson,  Hogmire  (with  the  distinctive  Seimdinavian 
suffix  -m^TT,  a  moor),  Hogneas,  Hogsett.  Hugall,  Hugget.  Hugginson  and  Hug- 
man  corroborate  the  assumption  of  Hoggi  or  Huggi  as  the  first  element  in 
Huggard. 

Hunnard  is  a  compound  of  ON  Hdnn  or  Hdnni,  which  appear  in  Hdnn 
Gudbrandson  in  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga  and  in  the  Domesday  names  Hunni,  Hunt. 
Hune  liber  homo,  Huna  liber  homo,  Hunus,  Hunchil  and  Huning.  In  addition 
to  Hun  and  Honey,  from  the  primitive  names  Hdnn  and  Hdnni.  we  have  Honaker 
or  Huniker  (Hdnnakjarr,  Hunni’s  copsewood),  Honeybone  or  Honeybum  (Hdunna- 
bdndi,  Hunni's  tenant),  Honeyman,  Honcysi^  (suffix  -sstr,  mountain  pasture), 
Honeywell  or  Hunnewell  or  Honeysrill,  Hungate,  Hunger  (Hdngelrr),  Hunnicutt 
(Hdnnakot.  Hunni's  farm).  Hunsaker  (suffix  -olcr,  a  field),  Hunton  and  Hamby. 

Legard  is  based  on  Leggr  (Vigfusson),  whence  Legge  and  Leggy  (Leggi). 

Laggata,  Leggott  or  Leggatt  or  Laggett  (Lmoddr)  and  Lagood  (Lmaatr). 
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the  Landndmabdk  name  Thorleif  Kimbi.  Kimber,  Kim- 
bolton,  probably  Kimb61ftun,  Kimbrough,  from  Kimb-  ^ 
borg,  and  Kimpton  are  on  the  same  base.  Kimball  may 
either  be  a  variant  of  Kimble  or  may  stand  for  Kimb- 
hallr),  Bottle  (Bdtdlfr,  the  Norman  form  of  which  is 
probably  Buttolph),  Eggleston  (Eggulfstun,  on  the  base 
Eggi,  cited  by  both  Goodall  and  Moorman,  s.  v.  Egbor- 
ough  in  Yorkshire.  Egles  or  Eagle — the  latter  contami¬ 
nated  by  ME  egle  from  Fr  aigle — are  probably  the  direct 
continuation  of  Eggulfr,  while  Eglington  may  stand  for 
Eggulengtun.  Eagleson  and  Eagleton  are  also  com¬ 
pounds  of  Eggulfr,  and  Eggar,  Eggington,  Exhall,  Exon 
and  Exton  seem  to  be  further  Scandinavian  formations 
on  Eggi),  Goolsby  (Gudulfsb^r) ,  Lyle  or  Lyall  (Lig- 
ulfr,  appearing  in  Domesday  as  Ligul  or  Ligulf ) ,  Nickle- 
by  (Nykulfb^r,  from  the  ON  Nykr,  cited  by  Vigfusson 
8.  V.  Nikarr.  Hence,  Nix,  Nixon,  Nickens,  Nickerman, 
Nickerson  and  Nickey  are  Viking  names),  Ossulston 
(Ansulfstun,  which  is  found  in  Domesday  as  Osulf), 
Randle  (probably  Rondulfr,  a  similar  formation  to 
Randverr,  treated  by  Vigfusson  s.  v.  rond,  a  shield.  The 
name  is  evidently  the  same  as  Randolph,  the  latter  being 
the  Norman  form  of  the  ON  Randulfr  mentioned  by 
Rygh.  History  records  the  feud  of  Randolph,  Viscount 
of  Bayeux,  with  Duke  William  of  Normandy.  Although 
one  Domesday  Ranulfus  or  Randulfus  held  his  lands  T. 
R.  E.,  the  majority  of  the  landowners  of  that  name  listed 
in  Domesday  appear  in  the  record  as  holding  only  after 
the  formation  of  the  survey.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  Rannulfus  of  Oxfordshire  and  Rannulfus  frater 
Ilgerii  were  tenants-in-chief,  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
the  Randolphs  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  As  for  Ran¬ 
dall,  it  may  be  either  a  variant  of  Randle  or  may  repre¬ 
sent  Rondhallr),  Ringle  (Hringdlfr — the  English  sur¬ 
name  Ryngulf  preserves  the  Norman  form).  Ruddle 
(probably  Hrdddlfr,  the  Norman  representative  of  which 
is  Rolfe),  Seal  (Saedlfr — ^vid.  p.  220),  Single  (SinglUfr, 
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postulated  by  Rygh),  Strangleman  (Strangulfmundr. 
Strang,  Stranger,  Strangward,  Strangway  and  Strang- 
wick  are  all  derived  from  ON  Strangi  in  the  Landnama* 
b6k,  and  the  Strang  danus  and  Strangulfus  in  Domes* 
day),  Turle  (Thorulfr)  and  Whittle  (Hvitulfr). 

It  seems  to  me  also  rather  more  probable  that  Arnall, 
like  Grimball  and  Randall  and  Ingalls,  is  a  mere  doublet 
of  Arnle  than  that  it  should  go  back  to  Arnhallr.  Arn- 
ulfe  occurs  as  a  modern  English  surname,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  theory  set  up  above  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Norman  form.  Arne  and  Arney  are  of  course  direct 
descendants  of  the  primitive  Saga  name  Arni.  Arnold 
(Arnoldson)  we  have  already  seen  to  represent  Arn- 
valdr  (Arnaldr  is  mentioned  in  the  Landn4mab6k  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Iceland).  Arkell  or 
Arkle  stands  for  Arnkell  or  Arnketill  (cf.  Arnkell  g6di 
and  Arnkell,  Earl  of  Orkney,  in  the  Sagas,  and  Archel, 
Archil,  etc.,  the  names  of  Danish  landed  gentry  in  Domes¬ 
day,  who  held  great  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire).  Arneway  or  Arnway  comes  from  Arnavagr. 
Arnott  or  Arnett  (Arnoddr),  Amow  (Arnahaugr),  Arn- 
ton  and  Arnum  are  additional  compounds  or  Arni. 

If  then  the  arguments  adduced  are  considered  suf¬ 
ficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  modern  English 
suffix  -le  in  Ogle  is  derived  from  ON  -Mfr  (-6lfr),  it  re¬ 
mains  to  show  how  the  Og-  developed  out  of  the  Ak-  that 
is  assumed  to  represent  a  primitive  personal  name. 

It  may  be  said  beforehand  that  it  is  very  rarely  the 
case  that  a  name-formative  suffix  like  ON  -Mfr  or  AS 
-vndf  is  joined  with  a  place-name  element  like  AS  dc,  an 
oak,  and  that  it  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the 
name  Ogle  could  come  from  AS  Acwulf  (Oakwolf),  as 
Moorman  would  seem  to  think  possible.  Nor  is  there  any 
phonetic  law  that  will  account  for  the  substitution  of  a 
V  for  an  AS  *k’. 

We  shall  therefore  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the 
first  element  in  Ogle  is  the  ON  personal  name  Aki,  which 
appears  in  both  the  Saga  literature  and  in  Domesday.  In 
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the  story  of  Harald  Hairfair  we  encounter  one  Aki,  the 
mightiest  bonder  of  Vermland  (Sweden),  who  enter¬ 
tained  King  Harald  of  Norway  in  a  newly  built,  finely 
furnished  hall,  while  another  royal  guest.  King  Eric  of 
Sweden,  was  feasted  in  the  old  hall.  At  this,  the  latter 
took  great  offense,  and  when  Aki  answered  his  reproach¬ 
es  haughtily,  the  monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  slay  him. 
Another  Aki  is  mentioned  in  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason  as  the  son  of  Palnatdki  and  the  father  of  one 
Vagn,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
weight. 

Domesday  has  Achi,  Achi  f.  Siwardi  and  Achi  hus- 
carle  R.  E.  The  father  of  one  was  the  Dane  Siward 
(Sigvardr),  and  another  was  one  of  King  Edward’s  hus- 
carles,  and  hence  manifestly  a  Dane.  Then,  too,  we  find 
the  compounds  Aculfus  liber  homo  and  Achil  liber  homo, 
both  with  the  distinctive  Danish  title.  Aculfus  or 
Akulfr  (later  Akul)  is  of  course  the  origin  of  Ogle. 

It  may  readily  be  shown  that  ON  medial  and  final 
‘k’  becomes  ‘g’  in  Danish.  Thus,  ON  h6k,  book,  dukr, 
cloth,  eik,  oak,  leika,  to  play,  and  Uk,  body,  become  Dan 
bog,  dug,  eg,  lege  and  lig.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  in  Domesday  Oglestorp  by  the  side  of  Ocelestorp. 

This  phonetic  phenomenon  has  already  been  noted  in 
the  case  of  the  surnames  Kellogg  and  Wiggles.  Bjork- 
man  (Stud.  Engl.  Phil.,  no.  47)  cites  from  the  Liber 
Vitae,  p.  80,  Chelloc,  Ketellog,  which  he  interprets  as  the 
female  name  Ketellaug.  Since,  however,  -laug  would 
regularly  produce  -low  in  modem  English,  it  would  be 
better  to  assume  the  suffix  -Idkr,  which  will  account  for 
Chelloc  (Kell4kr,  from  earlier  Ketill&kr — vid.  Kelpin,  p. 
306).  Ketellog  (later  Kellog)  would  then  represent  the 
Danish  pronunciation  of  the  name.  Finally,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  modern  English  surname  Kellock  also 
occurs.  And  as  for  Wiggles,  we  have  seen  that  a  large 
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group  of  modem  English  surnames  with  prefix  Wig-  are 
strictly  speaking  merely  Danish  by-forms  of  ON  names 
beginning  with  Vik-  (vid.  p.  307). 

Are  we  authorized  to  assume  that  ON  ‘4’  in  personal 
names  that  came  into  use  in  England  after  the  year  875 
underwent  the  same  phonetic  development  as  AS  ‘a’ ;  i.  e., 
that  it  became  a  ME  long  open  ‘o’  and  a  MnE  long 
close  ‘o’? 

The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  many  cases  the 
‘a’  not  only  remained  unchanged  but  was  frequently 
shortened,  even  where  there  is  no  consonant  combination 
to  produce  that  result.  Thus,  from  Aki  itself  we  find  the 
compounds  Axon,  Axton,  Axter  and  Acheson,  from  Ak- 
sunr,  Akstun,  Aksstadr  and  Akasunr  (cf.  Vagn  Aksunr 
in  the  Saga) :  from  Ass-  come  Asbern  or  Asborn,  as  well 
as  Osborne,  Osmund,  Osgood  and  Osmer;  Bardr  gives 
Bardolf,  Bardrick  and  Bardsea,  by  the  side  of  Bord  and 
Bordwell;  Blagrove,  Blamire  and  Blathwayt  are  based 
on  ON  bldr,  dark-blue,  black:  Calthrop,  Calcott,  Calrow 
and  Calvin  seem  to  be  place-names  with  ON  kdl,  cabbage, 
in  the  prefix:  Calfe  and  Calvey  go  back  to  ON  Kalfr: 
Carr,  Cariker,  Carlock,  Carman,  Carrott,  Carson  and 
Carswell  should  be  referred  to  ON  K4rr  (Kari) — but 
Corall,  Corby  and  Corson  present  the  o-grade :  Cracken- 
thorpe  has  ON  krdka,  a  crow,  at  the  base:  Kari  gives 
both  Cary  and  Corey:  Hammond  comes  from  Hamundr: 
Haskell,  McAskill  and  McCaskill  are  descended  from 
Asketil:  Havelock  (cf.  Gollancz  on  Hamlet  in  Ireland), 
Havey  and  Haviland  may  go  back  to  ON  H4vi :  Lawing, 
Lawton  and  Lawty  may  be  derived  from  Idgeng,  Idgtun 
and  Idgteigr,  all  on  the  ON  Idgr,  low-lying;  but  note 
Lothrop,  Loton,  Lowas,  Lowell,  Lower  and  Lowick  appar¬ 
ently  on  the  same  base:  L4ki  gives  both  Lakey  and 
Lokey;  and  from  the  S4mr  of  the  Landnamabdk  we  ob¬ 
tain  Sams,  Sampoll,  Sampsell  and  Sampson. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  examples  besides  those 
just  noted  may  be  adduced  of  the  development  of  the 
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*4’  to  ‘o’.  Cosby  and  Cosgrave  are  very  probably  from 
Kdrrsb^^r  and  Kdrrsgrafir  (cf.  Kosgaarden  in  Rygh, 
s.  V.  Karr) :  Goss  and  Goshawk  go  back  to  ON  Gasi  and 
gdshaukr:  Hoby,  Hogarth,  Hogate,  Howick  and  Howitt 
come  from  hdbyr,  hdgardr,  hdgata,  hdvik  and  hdth- 
vett:  Hoare,  Horsey  and  Hortop  are  to  be  derived  from 
compounds  of  ON  Harr :  Howard  is  the  modern  English 
representative  of  ON  Havardr:  Mani  may  produce 
Money:  Morlock  and  Morson  stand  for  Marlakr  and 
Marson:  Roby,  Rowbottom,  Rowell,  Rower,  Rowin  and 
Rowland  are  formed  on  ON  vrd,  a  nook;  and  Scholes,  as 
well  as  Scales,  comes  from  ON  skdli,  log-hut,  shed. 

It  will  therefore  cause  no  surprise  that  Akulfsthorp 
eventuates  in  both  the  Agglethorpe  found  in  a  North 
Riding  place-name  and  in  the  Ocelestorp  and  Oglestorp 
of  Domesday. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  name  Ogle  borne  by  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  National  Dictionary  of  Biogra¬ 
phy  may  with  perfect  propriety  be  considered  as  the 
direct  descendant  of  Akulfr. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  suffix  of  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  we  shall  find  that  Goodall  believes  that  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  test  of  Danish  origin  of  the  place-names  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  the  evidence  that  he  adduces  in  support  of 
that  view  is  really  unanswerable.  Still  further  confir¬ 
mation  will,  however,  be  added,  if  we  can  show  that 
numerous  modern  English  surnames  with  the  suffixes 
-thorpe,  -throp,  -thrope,  -thrup,  -trap,  -trip,  -drop  and 
-drup,  all  from  ON  -thorp,  a  hamlet,  have  an  ON  name 
or  word  as  their  yokefellow. 

Althorpe  probably  has  the  ON  word  olr,  alder,  in  the 
prefix,  and  means  practically  the  same  thing  as  Albee 
{alhyr),  Alton  (altun)  and  Alcott  {alkot,  alder  farm). 
Allmark  (ofmdrfc),- Alltoft  {altoft,  suffix  -topt  or  -toft, 
a  homestead)  and  Altree  {altre,  alder  tree)  are  also 
pretty  evident  compounds  of  6lr.  Alder,  Alderson,  All¬ 
ard,  Allbones,  Allfriend,  Allgood  or  Allcock,  Allsop,  All- 
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way,  Almond  (Almand,  Alman),  and  Alston  seem  to 
have  personal  names  as  their  base,  probably  Hallthdrr 
in  the  first  two  and  Hallr  in  the  remainder.  I  rather 
think  that  the  name  in  Alley,  Allam,  Allibone  or  Alli- 
bond,  Alligood,  Allison,  Alio  and  Allott  was  that  of  the 
Domesday  tenant  Alii  huscarl  R.  E. 

Apthorpe,  like  Apavatn,  a  farm  in  Iceland,  “probably 
got  its  name  from  the  nickname  Api.” 

Balthrope  goes  back  to  Gudbrandr  Ballr,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  61&fr  in  Grettis  Saga,  and  to  Balli  in  Heims- 
kringla;  the  original  form  was  Ballathorp.  Not  only 
Ball,  but  Balcock,  Balcombe,  Ballam,  Ballard,  Ballister, 
Balmer,  Balson  or  Balsam,  and  Balster  may  all  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Ballr  and  Balli. 

Barthorpe  is  about  equivalent  to  Barbee  {barrbyr, 
barley-farm).  Barback  (6arr&aA;kt,  suffix -bakkt,  bank), 
Barfoot  or  Barefoot  or  Barford  (barrthveit) ,  Baring 
(barreng)  and  other  compounds  of  barr,  barley,  and  the 
ON  personal  name  Barr  are  given  on  page  294. 

Calthrop  seems  to  be  kdlthorp,  cabbage-vill,  and  Cal- 
cott  or  Caulcutt  or  Cawcutt,  Callwell,  Calrow  and  Cal¬ 
vin  may  represent  kdlkot,  cabbage  farm,  kdlveUi,  cab¬ 
bage  field,  kdlvrd,  cabbage  nook,  and  kdlvin,  cabbage 
meadow.  The  surname  Call,  however,  together  with  the 
compounds  Callaway  or  Calloway,  Caller,  Callister  and 
Callow,  is  best  derived  from  ON  Kali  (Rygh). 

Crackenthorpe  probably  goes  back  to  ON  krdka,  a 
crow,  so  that  it  stands  for  krdkvinthorp,  crow-meadow- 
thorpe. 

Gilstrap  or  Gelstrap  (in  The  Way  of  AU  Flesh)  may 
be  Gilsthorp,  with  the  personal  name  treated  on  page  305 
as  its  base,  or  it  may  be  a  variant  of  Gilthorp,  the  thorpe 
in  the  gU,  with  the  intrusive  genitive  ‘s’  that  has  been 
noted  in  other  cases.  Other  compounds  of  ON  gil,  a  deep 
narrow  glen  with  a  stream  at  bottom,  are  Gilbank,  Gil- 
bey,  Gillam  or  Gilham ;  but  Gill,  Gillard,  Gilleland,  Giller, 
Gillespie,  Gillfred,  Gillibrand,  Gillingwater,  Gillis,  Gil 
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Christ,  Gilliver,  Gilman,  Gilmer,  Gilmore,  Gilpin,  Gil- 
reath  and  Gilson  are  formed  from  the  personal  name 
Gilli.  In  regard  to  Gilmore,  Collingwood,  p.  237,  says: 
“The  McLeans  and  the  Morrisons,  hereditary  sheriffs  of 
Lewis,  deduce  from  Gillemuire,  whose  Gaelic  name  dis¬ 
guises  the  fact  that  he  was  son  of  Helga  the  Fair,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Harald,  son  of  ‘Old  Ivar,  King  of  Lochlann.’  ” 

Goldthorpe  is  a  West  Riding  place-name  meaning 
Guldi’s  thorp.  Other  English  surnames  derived  from 
this  Guldi  were  mentioned  under  Golding,  page  296. 

Goodrop  was  not  cited  under  the  compounds  of  the 
ON  name-formative  prefix  Gud-  at  page  299  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  prefix  could  not  be  used  for  place-names. 
I  therefore  postulate  ON  godr,  good,  as  the  first  element 
of  this  surname,  which  was  accordingly  originally  g6d- 
thorp,  good  thorpe.  Further  modern  English  surnames 
similar  in  formation  are  Goodale  (godhali,  good-strip), 
Goodbeer  (godbaer,  good-farm),  Goodenough  or  Good- 
now  {gddvinhaugr,  good-meadow-howe),  Goodey  igddey, 
good  water-meadow) ,  Goodfellow  (either  godfelagi, 
good-fellow,  or  godfellhaugr,  good-fell-howe) ,  Goodhue 
(godhugr,  good-heart),  Goodhusband  (godhusbondi, 
good-huband),  Goodswen  (gddsveinn,  good-boy).  Good- 
water  (godvatn,  good-lake).  Goodwill  and  Goodwillie 
igodveUi  and  gddvellir,  good-field  and  good-fields). 

Gunthorpe  or  Guntrip  has  already  been  given  under 
the  compounds  of  Gunni  at  page  291. 

Hagthorpe. — The  dialect-word  hagg^  defined  by  the 
English  Dialect  Dictionary  as  ‘a  copse  or  wooded  en¬ 
closure’,  must  evidently  rather  be  referred  to  ON  hogg, 
a  hewing  down  of  trees,  than  to  AS  haga,  a  haw.  The 
original  sense  of  the  word  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
‘a  clearing,’  and  Hagthorpe  would  consequently  signify 
‘the  thorpe  in  the  clearing’.  Hagbee,  Haggett  or  Hag- 
gitt  or  Haggott,  and  Haggin  may  be  interpreted  as 
haggbyr,  haggata  or  haggoddi  i-oddi,  a  tongue  of  land) 
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and  haggvin.  Haggard  or  Haggart,  however,  is  given 
by  the  EDD  to  mean  'a  stack-yard,  an  enclosed  place  near 
the  farm-house’,  reference  being  made  to  ON  heygardr 
{heystakkgardr) ,  a  stack-yard.  That  would  make  it 
seem  probable  that  Haggerty  or  Hagarty  means  heygard- 
teigr  (hay-garth-paddock)  and  Haggerston,  heygardtun, 
with  the  intrusive  ‘s’  mentioned  under  Gilstrap. 

Lathrop  means  ‘the  barn-thorpe’,  from  ON  hlad,  a 
barn.  Latham  and  Lathron  also  have  this  base  and  rep¬ 
resent  hladum,  dat,  plur.,  and  hladhraun  (suffix  -hraun, 
a  rough  place,  as  in  Ketron,  from  Keti,  and  Waldron, 
from  Valdi — cf.  Waldie,  Waldman  and  Waldo) . 

Lothrop  or  Lowthorp  signifies  ‘the  low-lying  thorpe,’ 
with  ON  Idgr,  low,  in  the  prefix.  Similarly,  Loton,  Lowas 
or  Lowis,  Lowell,  Lower  and  Lowick  come  from  Idgtun, 
Idghus,  IdgveUi,  Idgerg  and  Idgvik. 

Lovethorpe  was  mentioned  at  page  297  along  with 
several  compound  names  on  a  basic  personal  name  Lofi; 
it  therefore  mean’s  Lofi’s  thorpe. 

Moulthrop  appears  above  under  Moulsey  on  page  292. 
As  I  said  there.  Mull,  or  Mule  or  Moule,  seems  clearly 
enough  to  stand  for  ON  Mull,  from  the  common  noun 
muli,  a  crag,  and  Moulsdale  and  Moulsey  involve  the 
proper  name;  but  Mulberry  (-berg,  boulder),  Mulgrave 
(-grafir,  peat  pits),  Mullett  (-oddi,  tongue  of  land),  Mul¬ 
lins  (-vin,  pasture),  Moulton  {-tun,  farmstead)  and 
Moultrie  {-tre,  tree),  as  well  as  Moulthrop,  contain 
muli  as  their  first  element. 

Nelthorpe. — The  Irish  name  Neill  was  adopted  by  the 
Vikings,  several  of  whom  bore  the  name  Njdll  (cf.  the 
well-known  Saga  of  Burnt-Nj41,  in  which  the  names  of 
Nj^ll’s  sons  are  given  as  Grimr  and  Helgi).  Nelthorpe 
then  is  simply  Nj^ll’s  thorpe,  and  McNeill  and  Nelson  or 
Neilson  mean  N jail’s  son. 

Northrop  or  Northrup,  which  is  about  equivalent  to 
Norby  (nordbyr) ,  has  so  many  surnames  by  its  side  that 
present  distinctive  Scandinavian  suffixes  on  ON  nordr. 
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north,  as  a  base,  that  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  de¬ 
riving  it  from  ON  nordthorp.  Such  surnames  are  Nor- 
cliffe  (nordklif),  Norcott  (nordkot,  north-farm),  Nor- 
cross  (cf.  Goodall,  p.  29,  for  argument  going  to  show 
that  -krosa  is  a  test-word  of  Norse  origin),  Norfleet 
{nordfljdt,  north-river),  Norgate  or  Norkett  {nordgata, 
north-road).  Norland  (nordland),  Northey  (page  292), 
Northington  inordengtiin) ,  Northup  (nordhdp,  page 
304),  Northway  {nordvdgr,  north-creek),  and  even  Nor¬ 
ton  and  Norwood  (from  nordtun  and  nordthveit) .  It 
may  be  added  that  the  name  Norman  occurs  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  times  in  Domesday  and  meant  Nordmann,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian;  whence  also  Normanby  and  Normansell  i-ael, 
mountain  shed). 

Redrup  is  based  on  ON  rjddr,  a  clearing,  from  which 
the  surname  Reid  or  Reed  is  likewise  derived. 

Tuttrup  has  the  ON  names  Totr  or  Toti  that  are 
mentioned  by  Vigfusson  and  are  found  in  Domesday  in 
the  prefix.  The  simplex  Totr  gives  Tutt,  and  Toti  pro¬ 
duces  Totty.  Tuttle  furnishes  an  additional  example  of 
the  development  of  ON  -6lfr  (-vlfr)  to  modern  English 
-le,  and  Tuttlebee  {Totvlfbyr)  places  the  Scandinavian 
provenience  of  our  group  of  surnames  beyond  cavil. 

Waldrop  or  Waltrip  may  mean  ‘the  thorpe  in  the 
field,’  from  the  ON  vollr,  a  field,  that  we  have  seen  in 
the  suffix  of  many  surnames  in  the  form  -wall  (cf.  Sea¬ 
wall,  Dingwall,  Barnewall,  Blackwall).  Similarly,  Wal- 
by,  Walcott,  Wallas  or  Wallis,  Walpole  and  Walton  are 
probably  best  to  be  interpreted  as  derived  from  voUbyr 
(farmstead  in  the  field),  vbllkot  (field-farm),  vollhua 
(farmhouse  in  the  field)  vbllbdl  (suffix  -b6l,  a  farmstead) 
and  volltun  (farmyard  in  the  field).  Several  other  sur¬ 
names  beginning  with  Wall-  may  likewise  be  based  upon 
this  vollr;  but  the  meaning  is  not  in  every  case  entirely 
satisfactory.  Such  patronymics  are,  for  example.  Wal¬ 
ler,  Wallet,  Walliker,  Walling  and  Wallop,  which  look 
like  voUerg,  vblloddi,  vollakr,  vbUeng  and  vollhdp.  Cer- 
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tainly,  Walraven,  Walrond  and  Walthew  are  ancient  ON 
names  from  valr,  the  slain  (cf.  Valholl,  Valk^rja).  Wal¬ 
raven,  which  appears  in  Domesday  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  lagmen  of  Lincoln,  signifies  the  (raven  of  the 
slain,'  the  Raven,  the  traditional  war-standard  of  the 
Vikings.  Walrond  is  evidently  valriind,  war-shield,  and 
Walthew  is  descended  from  Valthjdfr,  the  great  elev¬ 
enth-century  Earl  Valtheof,  whose  name  appears  in 
Domesday  as  Walteu,  Waltef,  Walteif,  Wallef. 

Wardrop,  like  Warbrick,  Wardale,  Wargrave,  War- 
then,  Wartham  and  Warton,  is  formed  on  ON  vardo,  a 
beacon,  a  cairn  set  up  to  warn  travelers. 

Whatrup  is  the  thorpe  of  Hvati,  an  Icelandic  settler 
from  Norway.  Watt  or  Watts  derives  from  Hvatr 
(Rygh),  and  Watmough  (suffix  -mogr,  son)  and  Watson 
are  Scandinavian  compounds  of  the  same  primitive  name. 
It  is  also  possible  to  equate  Waters  with  Hvatarr,  and 
on  that  base  to  form  Waterlow,  Watrous,  Waterson  or 
Watterson,  and  Waterston. 

Westrope  simply  signifies  ‘the  western  thorpe,'  from 
veatthorp.  Weskett  may  come  from  vestgata. 

Winthrop  seems  clearly  to  be  ‘the  thorpe  in  the  vin 
(meadow  or  pasture)';  and  Wimpy  (vinbyr),  Wimboll 
or  Wimpole  (vinbdl,  meadow  farmstead),  Wingate 
{vingata,  meadow  road),  Wingrave  (vingrafir,  meadow 
peat-pits),  Winnington  (vinengtHn) ,  Winram  or  Wind- 
ram  (originally  Winraham,  from  vinrdheimr,  meadow- 
nook  place)  and  probably  Window  and  Windus  {vinhaugr 
and  vinhus)  may  with  plausibility  be  assigned  to  the 
same  base.  But  the  well-known  Norfolk  surname  Wind¬ 
ham  comes  from  the  place-name  Vindheimr,  cited  by 
Vigfusson  s.  V.  vindr,  and  it  confirms  Croodall’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Winder  as  vinderg  (probably  windy  summer- 
pasture)  . 

Our  discussion  up  to  this  point  was  designed  to 
establish  the  Scandinavian  provenience  of  every  syllable 
of  the  name  Oglethorpe,  and  I  have  convinced  myself 
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that  the  case  is  proven.  It  now  remains  to  consider 
briefly  a  few  compounds  of  Ogle.  Oglesby  is  only  too 
evidently  simply  Akulf’s  hyr,  but  Ogilby  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  mere  orthographical  variant  of  it;  for  the  spell¬ 
ing  may  have  some  significance  and  point  to  the  Domes¬ 
day  name  Achil  liber  homo  ( Akketill) .  Ogletree  presents  a 
sufhx  that  must,  in  this  instance,  be  quite  different  from 
its  original  form;  for,  while  it  is  reasonable  enough  to 
postulate  ON  tre,  a  tree,  as  the  suffix  of  surnames  the 
first  element  of  which  is  a  common  noun,  such  as  Moul¬ 
trie  (multre,  the  tree  on  the  crag)  or  Altree  {altre,  alder 
tree),  it  is  hardly  suitable  where  a  personal  name  fur¬ 
nishes  the  base  of  the  surname.  Ogilvy  or  Ogilvie,  the 
name  of  a  long  line'  of  distinguished  Scotsmen,  must  be 
a  variant  of  Ogilby — in  fact,  one  of  the  Ogilvy’s  listed  in 
the  National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  John  Ogilvy  the 
Jesuit,  was  also  called  Ogilby. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  have  the  curiosity  to 
inquire  how  these  Vikings  came  to  America,  the  answer 
is  simple  enough.  They  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  immigration  of  the  18th  century  that  has,  in  many 
ways,  put  its  stamp  on  our  civilization;  for  even  down 
to  this  remote  time  the  hard-bitten  Norsemen  who  settled 
in  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  and  Cumberland  and  Westmor¬ 
land  in  England,  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants 
strongly  marked  traits  that  still  survive  among  us. 
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Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  traveler  leaving  Savannah  and  journeying  over 
the  Coastal  Highway  for  thirty  miles  or  more  sees  little 
to  cause  him  to  pause  on  his  way,  unless  perchance  the 
swamp  lands  cast  their  spell  about  him  and  he  is  lured 
to  rest  awhile  amid  their  mellowed  stillness.  Naught 
else  is  there,  save  a  farm  now  and  then  or  a  negro 
settlement. 

The  road  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Georgia,  having  been 
laid  out  by  Oglethorpe  to  connect  Savannah  with  the 
settlement  at  Darien.  Tomochichi  furnished  Indian 
guides  to  aid  the  white  men  in  blazing  the  first  trail 
over  the  marshes  and  through  the  dense  jungle-like 
swamps. 

The  first  thing  along  the  way  which  would  call  to 
mind  colonial  days  is  a  marble  slab  by  the  side  of  the 
road  where  the  swamp  is  rank  and  deep  and  the  long 
gray  moss  casts  its  mystic  shadows.  This  slab  marks 
the  now  almost  overgrown  avenue  leading  to  what  was 
once  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  From  here  he  rode  on 
horseback  to  attend  the  various  councils  held  in  Savan> 
nah  before  the  Revolution  and  from  here  he  rode  to 
Philadelphia.  Should  we  now  follow  the  old  avenue  to 
its  beginning  we  would  find  only  a  little  house  where  a 
negro  family  live  and  till  a  few  acres  of  rice,  com,  and 
potatoes. 

About  a  fourth  of  a  mile  farther  on  is  an  old  white 
church  with  tall  spire  and  just  across  the  road  the  vine 
covered  and  moss  grown  brick  wall  of  an  ancient  grave¬ 
yard.  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  front  of  the  church  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  this  is  the  historic  Midway  Church, 
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the  center  of  the  Midway  settlement  and  Society  whose 
glories  have  been  sung  by  many  who  have  chronicled 
the  history  of  Georgia.  In  a  little  clearing  at  the  fork 
of  two  roads,  stands  the  old  church  and  beside  it  the 
cemetery,  sole  witnesses  that  here  was  once  the  abode 
of  education,  culture,  and  religion.  A  search  of  the 
surrounding  country  would  reveal  nothing,  for  there  is 
left  not  even  the  ruins  of  a  plantation  home.  In  the 
swamps  can  be  seen  traces  of  the  canals  and  dams  of 
the  old  rice  fields  now  overgrown  with  tall  forest  trees.* 
This  little  community  whose  population  was  never 
more  than  a  few  hundred  and  whose  dispersion  took 
place  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first 
settlers  came,  produced  a  remarkable  number  of  men 
and  women  who  became  prominent  in  the  state  and 
nation.  Dr.  Stacy,  in  his  History  of  Midway  published 
in  1899,  says  from  these  people  have  come  four  govern¬ 
ors,  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  six 
congressmen — two  of  whom  were  senators,  eighty-two 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  seven  college  professors,  three 
professors  in  theological  seminaries,  two  university 
chancellors,  six  foreign  missionaries,  two  judges  of  su¬ 
perior  court,  three  solicitors,  four  college  presidents, 
two  mayors  of  cities,  one  United  States  minister  to  a 
foreign  country,  six  editors,  one  state  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  one  of  city  schools,  one  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  theological  seminary.  Besides, 
a  host  of  teachers,  attorneys,  doctors,  and  professional 
men  all  of  whom  are  found  scattered  everywhere  and 
usually  filling  important,  prominent  positions.*  And 
to  this  list  might  be  added  the  names  of  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  their  descendants. 

Five  counties  are  named  after  her  illustrious  men — 
Screven,  Hall,  Gwinnett,  Baker,  Stewart — and  for  her¬ 
self  she  won  the  name  of  Liberty.  These  people  were 

1.  Peraonal  inreatiKatioii  and  information  obtained  from  eitixena. 

2.  Jaraea  Stacy,  Himtory  of  the  Midway  Congrogationid  ChmreK,  Lfborty 
County,  Goorgia  (Nawnan,  Ga.;  1899),  161. 
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the  first  to  establish  a  school  of  any  prominence  in  the 
state.  From  them  came  the  first  Methodist  bishop  in 
the  southern  church  and  the  first  native  born  Presby¬ 
terian  minister.*  The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Flor¬ 
ida  was  founded  by  Dr.  McWhir,  a  member  of  the  Mid¬ 
way  Society.* 

Colonial  retrospect  does  not  always  brincr  renown, 
but  honour,  piety,  and  worth  blend  in  the  origin  and 
progressive  existence  of  this  people.* 

To  our  minds  there  comes  the  question — Who  were 
the  people  of  this  little  colony?  Whence  did  they  come 
and  whither  and  why  have  they  gone?  Surely  a  people, 
so  large  a  percent  of  whom  have  been  prominent  in  the 
state  and  nation,  could  not  have  sprung  from  mean 
ancestry.  By  all  the  laws  of  nature  these  things  do  not 
come  about  by  chance  or  accident. 

Early  in  1630,  a  little  company  of  Puritans,  gathered 
from  the  counties  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Somersetshire, 
met  in  the  new  hospital  at  Plymouth,  England,  and 
after  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  elected  Reverend  John 
Warham  and  Reverend  John  Maverick  to  be  their  min¬ 
isters  and  resolved  to  settle  in  New  England.  They 
sailed  in  March,  1630,  and  reached  America  in  two 
months.  They  landed  at  Mattapan,  where  they  laid  off 
their  town  which  they  named  Dorchester  in  honor  of 
the  old  home  of  so  many  of  them.*  Five  years  later  the 
greater  number  of  them  removed  to  what  is  now  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut,  their  places  at  Dorchester  being  taken 
by  other  emigrants,  chiefly  those  who  came  with  Rever¬ 
end  Richard  Mather  from  England.^ 

In  1695,  some  sixty  years  after  the  little  village  of 
Dorchester  had  planted  the  first  church  in  Connecticut, 
they  received  a  call  to  plant  another  in  the  far  south. 


t.  Staey,  HtaCorv  •/  th*  ConyrtyWa—t  Chmreh. 

4.  Gaorye  White,  Stotutiee  e/  the  State  e/  Georyia  (Saeannah,  1849). 
8.  W.  B.  Sterena,  Histarji  •/  Georgia  (New  York,  1847),  1,  SlL 

6.  /buL,  871. 
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The  Puritan  element  in  South  Carolina  were  without  a 
pastor  or  any  religious  privileges.  By  the  Charter  of 
Charles  II  and  Constitution  of  Locke  the  Anglican 
Church  was  the  only  one  recognized  in  South  Carolina 
though  there  were  provisions  in  both  favorable  to  other 
creeds.  “Several  years  elapsed  before  there  was  a 
priest  to  bear  the  ark  or  minister  at  the  altar.  There 
were,  however,  sundry  godly  Christians  there  both  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  longing  after  all  edifying  ordinances  of 
God.”*  These  sent  an  invitation  to  the  colony  at  Dor¬ 
chester,  Massachusetts,  for  a  minister  to  come  to  them. 
In  response  to  the  call  Mr.  Joseph  Lord,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  at  that  time  teaching  school  at  Dorchester 
and  studying  theology  under  the  pastor.  Reverend  Dan- 
forth,  volunteered  to  go  to  the  Carolina  colony.  He 
was  ordained  and  with  eight  others  from  Dorchester 
and  nearby  settlements  constituted  a  little  church. 
“These  with  Mr.  Lord  did  enter  into  a  most  solemn 
covenant  to  set  up  the  ordinances  of  Christ  there  if  the 
Lord  carried  them  safely  thither.”  Reaching  Carolina, 
they  selected  a  place  on  the  Ashly  River  about  eighteen 
miles  from  Charleston  for  their  settlement  and  again 
named  their  village  Dorchester. 

They  were  joined  by  others  from  Massachusetts, 
some  settling  at  Dorchester  and  others  at  Beech  Hill 
eight  miles  distant.  The  two  places  were  evidently 
closely  associated  for  in  Howe’s  history  we  find  the 
name  “The  United  Church  and  Congregation  of  Dor¬ 
chester  and  Beech  Hill.”*  There  was  no  doubt  some 
civic  or  social  organization.  The  inscription  on  the 
tombstone  of  Reverend  John  Osgood  in  Midway  Ceme¬ 
tery  states  that  he  was  “born  in  this  society,”  giving 
the  date  and  place  which  was  South  Carolina.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “in  this  society”  here  placed  on  the  tomb  of 

8.  Bcrmiid  Danfortb’s  Sermon  qnoUd  bjr  Stevens,  Histery  e/  Ceeryte, 
I.  nt. 

9.  Steer.  Hittorg  of  Midway  Congrogational  Ckarek. 
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one  oi  their  ministers  and  often  used  in  their  records 
would  imply  that  it  was  the  “society”  rather  than  the 
location  which  they  deemed  important — and  so  it  will 
ever  be. 

Neither  Dorchester  nor  Beech  Hill  ever  grew  to  be 
more  than  villages  and  after  fifty-six  years  the  colony 
began  considering  the  question  of  removal.  Their  rec¬ 
ords  state  the  reasons  for  moving  as  follows:  “Our 
ancestors  having  a  greater  regard  to  a  compact  settle¬ 
ment  took  up  but  small  tracts  of  land,  many  of  which, 
after  their  decease,  being  divided  amongst  their  chil¬ 
dren,  reduced  them  still  to  smaller;  in  consequence  of 
which  our  lands  were  generally  worn  out.  Few  had 
sufficient  for  the  convenient  support  and  maintenance 
of  their  families  and  some  none  at  all,  nor  likely  to  get 
any  among  us.  Young  people,  as  they  grew  up  and 
settled  for  themselves,  were  obliged  for  want  of  land, 
to  move  out  from  us.  Dorchester  and  Beech  Hill,  the 
places  where  we  settled,  being  also  a  very  sickly  part 
of  the  country,  several  persons  among  us,  chiefly  for 
these  reasons,  seemed  very  anxious  to  move  out  from 
us,  and  had  several  times  searched  for  some  other  place 
in  Carolina,  but  could  find  none  capacious  and  conven¬ 
ient  enough  for  that  purpose.”^**  The  record  goes  on  to 
state,  ‘*that  unless  some  tract  of  land  suitable  for  the 
convenient  and  compact  settlement  and  support  of  a 
congregation  could  be  found  to  which  we  might  remove 
and  settle  in  a  body  the  Society  will,  in  a  few  years  at 
most  be  dispersed.”  Having  heard  of  the  good  lands  in 
Georgia,  they  sent  three  of  their  number  in  May  and 
five  in  June,  1762,  to  “Midway,  the  place  proposed.” 
These  being  pleased  with  the  location  returned  to  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  obtained  a  grant  of  22,400  acres  to  be  re¬ 
served  for  them  for  eighteen  months.  The  first  petition¬ 
ers  for  land,  forty-four  persons,  received  in  all  21,700 
acres  July  11,  1752.  In  August,  1752,  twenty-eight 

IQ.  Maanserlpt  raeords  of  tbo  Midway  Soeiaty. 
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others  received  9,650  acres,  making  a  total  of  31,950  in 
all.^*  On  the  sixth  of  December,  1752,  the  first  settlers, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  and  family  and  Mr.  Samuel  Bacon 
and  family,  arrived  and  commenced  a  settlement.  The 
next  year  only  one  family  came  but  in  1754  seven¬ 
teen  families  and  two  single  men  came.  Others  fol¬ 
lowed.  All  brought  their  negroes  with  them,  and  when 
the  colony  was  fully  established  there  were  probably 
350  whites  and  1,500  negroes.^ 

This  region  to  which  they  came  was  previously 
known  as  the  Midway  District  and  had  been  represented 
in  the  Colonial  Assembly  which  met  in  Savannah  in 
1751  by  Audley  Maxwell,  which  shows  that  there  were 
some  families  already  settled  here.  The  Midway  people 
were  very  closely  associated  with  the  settlement  at  Sun- 
bury  only  nine  miles  distant.  A  comparison  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  two  places  shows  that  a  number  of  the 
Midway  people  were  members  of  the  Midway  Society. 
John  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Society  and  several  times 
one  of  the  “select  men,”  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of 
Sunbury.  Two  trustees  of  Sunbury  were  prominent 
men  of  Midway. 

There  came  to  the  settlement  a  few  years  after  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  a  number  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  no  doubt 
some  of  the  same  band  who  formed  the  colony  at 
Darien,  for  the  Darien  colony  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Inverness  and  on  a  number  of  the  stones  in  the  Mid¬ 
way  Cemetery  may  be  seen  the  phrase  “bom  in  (or 
near)  the  town  of  Inverness,  Scotland.”  These  were 
not  reckless  adventurers  but  picked  men.”“ 

This  then  was  the  Midway  Society  and  the  Midway 
Congregational  Church,  for  the  records  of  one  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  records  of  the  other.  Wherever 
they  went,  like  Israel  of  old,  **There  they  builded  aa 
altar.”  Th  first  Church  bulling  was  but  a  rude  pole 


11.  White,  StatUtiem  of  Goorgia. 
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structure;  the  second,  together  with  practically  all 
their  homes,  was  burned  by  Prevost  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  building  which  now  stands  was  erected  in 
1792.  In  each  building  provision  was  made  for  the 
negro  slaves. 

The  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  society  provided 
that  no  land  could  be  sold  to  a  stranger  without  first 
giving  the  refusal  of  purchase  to  the  society.  Thus 
they  kept  out  of  the  community  as  well  as  out  of  their 
organization  any  whom  they  deemed  undesirable.^*  The 
spirit  of  the  colony  might  be  illustrated  by  the  epitaph 
of  one  William  Fraser  which  reads :  '^He  was  diligent 
about  his  own  concerns,  unmeddling  in  those  of  others. 
Reader,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

The  chief  industry  was  rice  culture,  the  low  swamp 
lands  yielding  abundant  crops  of  this  grain  while  the 
higher  ground  produced  other  crops  in  equal  abundance. 

During  the  Revolution  the  entire  colony  was  driven 
from  their  homes,  most  of  them  going  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  but  after  the  war  was  over  the  majority  returned 
and  rebuilt  their  plantations.  From  then  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States  their  fortunes 
rapidly  increased.  They  were  large  slave  owners.  One 
authority  says  the  largest  in  the  state.  This  fact  made 
possible  the  development  of  a  type  of  civilization  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise.  In  this  land 
the  malaria  mosquito  breeds  by  the  million  and  the 
white  man  has  no  deadlier  enemy,  but  with  the  negro 
they  seem  to  have  made  friends  before  that  race  left  the 
shores  of  Africa. 

It  was  malaria  which  they  knew  not  how  to  combat 
which  first  drove  the  rice  planter  from  his  plantation 
home.  There  was  so  much  illness  and  so  many  deaths 
occurred  that  the  planters  soon  sought  healthier  places 
ndiere  they  built  summer  homes.  These  were  known  as 
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summer  retreats.  There  were  four  of  these:  Jonesville, 
Walthourville,  Dorchester,  and  Flemington.  Here  the 
white  people  with  their  servants  spent  the  summer 
months,  returning  to  the  plantations  for  the  winter. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  early  records  of  the  Flemington 
church  that  Mr.  William  Fleming  in  1815  surveyed  a 
tract  of  vacant  land,  selected  a  lot  for  himself  and  gave 
the  remainder  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  thereby 
establishing  a  retreat  from  their  plantation  homes. 
From  family  records  we  find  that  some  were  living  in 
this  neighborhood  previous  to  this  time.  Before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States  many  families 
did  not  live  on  the  plantations  even  in  winter  but  left 
them  to  the  care  of  overseers.  Schools  and  churches 
were  established  at  each  retreat.  The  church  records 
show  that  thirty-three  members  were  dismissed  to  form 
a  church  at  Walthourville  in  1855;  in  1866,  seventy  to 
Flemington ;  and  in  1871,  fourteen  to  Dorchester. 

With  the  invasion  of  the  Northern  army  came  abso¬ 
lute  destruction  of  the  plantations  and  in  many  cases 
abject  poverty.  Practically  all  buildings  and  crops 
burned,  horses  and  cattle  slaughtered,  slaves  who  knew 
no  life  save  with  the  master  to  care  for  them,  all  freed 
at  one  time.  Many  years  must  pass  before  prosperity 
could  come  out  of  this,  for  white  people  could  not  culti¬ 
vate  the  rice  and  cotton  fields. 

Many  families  went  to  the  cities  and  towns  where 
their  children  could  have  better  advantages,  for  they 
could  no  longer  afford  tutors  and  private  schools  as 
formerly.  Later,  numbers  sold  their  lands  a  few  acres 
at  a  time  to  the  negroes.  The  few  old  homes  which  war 
and  time  had  left  the  negroes  pulled  down  and  divided 
the  lumber  to  make  little  cabins  for  themselvas.  Many 
plantations  were  left  uncultivated  and  the  forest  closed 
in. 
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Thus  has  the  Society  of  Midway  been  scattered 
abroad.  There  beside  the  road  stands  the  old  church 
that  those  who  pass  and  see  it  there  “May  walk  with 
Christ  a  mile  or  so.” 

Where  have  these  people  gone?  Everywhere,  north, 
east,  south,  and  west.  Some  remembered  by  their  own 
deeds,  some  because  of  their  sons!  Did  Congress  erect 
a  monument  to  Daniel  Stewart  because  he  was  a  brave 
general  or  because  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  his  great- 
grandson?  Do  we  remember  Reverend  Abiel  Holmes 
for  his  own  virtues  or  because  he  was  the  father  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes? 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recount 
names  that  have  been  written  in  the  pages  of  history  but 
rather  to  declare  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  many  in 
the  less  conspicuous  places  who  whether  rich  or  poor 
have  reared  their  children  in  an  atmosphere  of  virtue, 
refinement,  and  culture,  and  have  thereby  left  them  an 
heritage  more  to  be  desired  than  much  fine  gold. 

From  their  descendants  there  may  yet  arise  in  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  a  son  greater  than  these, 
for  the  spirit  of  true  greatness  will  ever  linger  over 
those  born  in  the  Society  of  Midway. 


HERSCHEL  V.  JOHNSON 
In  the  Georgia  Secession  Convention 
By  WiLUAM  B.  Collins 
Thomson,  Georgia. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1860  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  were 
elected  respectively  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  platform  which  opposed  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  slavery  into  the  territorial  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  did  not  advocte  its  abolition  in  the  states  and 
even  denounced  John  Brown’s  raid  into  Virginia.^ 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  to  the  presidency,  as  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Republican  party,  whose  principles  were 
altogether  different  from  those  professed  by  southern 
statesmen,  did  not  at  all  please  the  people  of  Georgia, 
and  the  majority,  fearing  that  they  could  not  retain 
their  slave  property  in  case  of  emigration,  were  in  favor 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Union.  Accordingly,  the  Geor¬ 
gia  legislature  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  counties  of  the  state  to  meet  in  Milledge- 
ville,  then  the  capital,  to  decide  as  to  the  best  course  to 
adopt. 

As  stated,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
were  in  favor  of  immediate  secession,  led  by  such  emi¬ 
nent  statesmen  as  Robert  Toombs,  possessing  probably 
the  greatest  intellect  the  state  has  ever  produced;  Judge 
Eugenius  A.  Nisbet,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  Francis  S. 
Bartow,  and  others.  John  G.  Breckinridge,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  for  president,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon,  for 
vice  president,  had  carried  the  state,  on  a  platform  de¬ 
claring  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect  property  in 

1.  Lawton  B.  Erans,  Higtorg  •/  Gtorai*  (Now  York  and  Now  Orlaani, 
1896),  p.  267. 
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the  territories  and  this  section  of  the  Democratic  party 
(which  was  then  divided),  was  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  Republican  party  on  this  subject. 

Another  portion  of  the  Democratic  party,  however, 
held  to  the  doctrine  of  non  intervention  by  congress  as 
to  slave  property,  but  believed  that  the  matter  should 
be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  settlers  or  “squatters,” 
there,  thus  introducing  the  term  “squatter  sovereignty” 
into  the  vocabulary  of  American  politics,  and  this  ele> 
ment  had  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  for 
president,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  for 
vice  president.  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  elect¬ 
or  for  the  state  at  large  on  that  ticket.  The  W)^  party 
had  changed  its  name  to  “Constitutional  Unl^,”  had 
nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  president  and 
Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  vice  president, 
and  were  vigorously  supported  in  Georgia  by  Hon.  Benj. 
H.  Hill.  Messrs.  Johnson,  Stephens  and  Hill  were  all 
strongly  opposed  to  the  secession  movement. 

The  convention  called  to  meet  in  Milledgeville  as¬ 
sembled  on  January  16,  1861.  Hon.  George  W.  Craw¬ 
ford,  ex-governor  of  the  state,  was  chosen  its  president, 
and  its  membership  embraced  the  ablest  men  of  the 
commonwealth. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session  J  udge  Nisbet  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  favoring  immediate  secession,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Johnson  offered  as  a  substitute  a  preamble 
and  resolutions  proposing  a  congress  of  the  fifteen 
southern  states,  to  be  held  in  Atlanta  on  February  16, 
1861,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  constitutional  guar¬ 
antees  for  the  protection  of  their  slave  property.  Then 
followed  a  brilliant  debate  on  the  Nisbet  resolution  and 
the  Johnson  substitute,  participated  in  by  such  master 
minds  as  Nisbet,  Johnson,  Cobb,  Stephens,  Toombs, 
Means,  Reese,  Hill  and  Bartow.  It  was  a  battle  of 
titans.  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Stephens  and  Rev.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Means  strongly  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
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Johnson  substitute.  Of  his  own  speech,  which  was 
never  reported,  Mr.  Johnson  gives  the  following  synop¬ 
sis,  in  his  unpublished  autobiography.  “I  said  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  though  believing  in  the  right  of  secession, 
yet  I  did  not  think  it  was  now  the  duty  of  Georgia  to 
exercise  it;  that  I  believed  that  it  was  unnecessary;  that 
if  we  would  be  patient  and  give  the  conservative  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  North  time  to  organize  and  act,  we  might 
hope  for  redress  and  safety  in  the  Union  and  at  all 
events  it  was  due  to  the  border  states,  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion  and  the  weighty  consideration  which 
should  lead  us  to  break  up  the  Union  with  caution,  to 
make  the  experiment;  that  I  offered  my  substitute  in 
no  captious  spirit,  but  rather  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
Convention,  whether  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
the  majority  to  dissolve  the  connection  of  the  state  with 
the  United  States;  that  if  it  were  not,  then  my  substi¬ 
tute  might  at  least  be  suggestive  of  some  plan  of  action 
which  would  give  time  for  the  ‘sober  second  thought’  of 
the  people  of  both  sections  and  that  I  had  a  strong  hope 
this  such  ‘sover  second  thought’  would  bring  relief.”* 
Such  was  the  speech  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  and  which  some  later  day  writers  en¬ 
deavored  in  vain  to  find.  A  great  orator,  massive  and 
dignified  in  appearance,  Mr.  Johnson’s  utterances  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  convention.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  opponents  of  secession  there,  and  the  effect 
of  his  speech,  coupled  with  those  of  Mr.  Stephens  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Means,  and  the  influence  of  Judge  Hiram  War¬ 
ner  and  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  was  manifested  when 
the  secession  resolution,  introduced  by  Judge  Nisbet, 
was  adopted  by  only  31  majority,  the  vote  standing  164 
for,  to  133  against. 

2.  Quoted  by  Judse  Jamee  K.  Hince,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  ia 
hia  aketeh  of  Heraehel  V.  Johnaon,  read  before  the  Gcoryia  Bar  Aaaoeiation  at 
Ha  Porty>firat  Annual  lleetinK  at  Tybee  bland,  Georsia,  on  May  29th,  1924.  Tha 
writer  ia  under  many  oblisationa  to  Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon,  Secretary  of  State, 
for  bia  kindly  aaaiatance  in  procurins  a  copy  of  tbia  valuable  paper. 
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A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  draft  an  ordi¬ 
nance  of  secession,  which  was  reported  by  them  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  and  as  a  substitute  for  which  Benj.  H.  Hill  of¬ 
fered  the  Johnson  preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
defeated,  and  Georgia  now  withdrew  from  the  Union 
by  a  majority  of  119. 

Although  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  his 
state  from  leaving  the  government  of  the  fathers,  Mr. 
Johnson  made  a  brave  fight.  From  early  youth  to  the 
end  of  his  life  an  adherent  of  the  political  creed  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson,  he  will  live  in  history  as  the 
great  Union  Democrat  of  Georgia. 
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Letters  From  General  John  Twiggs’  Order  Book 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Quarterly  appeared 
a  number  of  documents  from  General  Twiggs’  order 
book  concerning  the  Creek  Indian  troubles  in  1793.  The 
letters  that  follow  relate  to  the  flurry  with  England  in 
1807  and  to  the  war  which  was  declared  in  1812,  and 
to  an  obscure  rumor  of  an  insurrection  of  Georgians  in  I 
1810.  This  order  book  was  presented  to  the  Georgia  fj 

Historical  Society  by  Dr.^Warren  Coleman  of  New  York 
City,  a  great-great-grandson  of  General  Twiggs.  As 
the  orders  of  the  General  were  copied  into  the  book  by  ^ 
different  persons,  it  is  probable  that  not  all  of  the  de-  i 
partures  from  the  present  standards  of  good  English 
were  due  to  Twiggs. 

Second  Division  of  Georgia 

22d.  August  1807.  I 

Pursuant  to  General  Orders  received  from  his  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  this 
State,  ^ 

It  is  Ordered, 

That  the  Brigadier  General 

of  the  first  and  second  Brigade  of  the  second  Division  ■ 

of  the  Militia  of  this  State,  do  hold  the  Militia  in  their  I 

respective  Brigades,  in  complete  readiness  to  march  to 
any  place  or  places  within  this  State,  in  order  to  resist 
any  aggressions  which  may  be  attempted  by  any  British 
armed  Ship,  Vessel  or  party. 

The  Major  General  relies  with  confidence  on  the 
patriotic  zeal  and  alacrity  of  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command  in  promptly  executing  this  order:  At  a 
crisis  so  momentous  as  the  present,  involving  all  that  is 
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dear  to  us  as  freemen,  he  trusts  the  Militia  of  Georgia 
will  be  among  the  first  to  repel  any  attempt  to  assail 
the  liberties  and  independence  of  their  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  complying  fully  with  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Government ;  the  officers  of  the  line  of  every 
grade,  in  this  division,  and  the  Volunteer  Companies  are 
required  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  laws  of  this  State, 
as  it  respects  their  Uniform  and  Badges. 

By  order  of  Major  General 

John  Twiggs  | 

Joseph  Hutchinson,  aid  de  Camp  | 

Second  Division  of  Georgia 
31*t  August  1807.- 

In  conformity  to  orders  of  date  27th  inst.  from  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
this  State, 

Ordered, 

That  the  Brigadier  Gen.l 
or  Officers  commanding  the  3<i  and  4th  Brigades  of  the 
Militia  of  this  State,  do  forthwith  cause  to  be  drafted 
from  the  Militia  of  their  respective  Brigades,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  law,  their  quota  of  the  Militia  of 
this  State,  now  required  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States — in  the  following  proportion,  towit. 

From  the  3d  Brigade, 


Artillery  .  45 

Cavalry  .  40 

Infantry  .  285 


370. 

From  the  4th  Brigade,  .  .  . 


Artillery  .  30 

Cavalry  . 45 

Infantry  . 405 


480. 
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Eight  hundred  and  fifty  being  the  number  including 
Officers,  to  be  furnished  by  this  division:  It  is  to  be 
understood  in  making  the  draft  that  the  necessary  num¬ 
ber  of  Commissioned  Officers  to  command  the  respective 
quota’s  will  be  deducted  from  the  above  number.  And 
that  as  soon  as  the  Maj.r  General  is  furnished  with  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Officers  in  Commission  in  this  division,  a 
selection  of  field  Officers  and  other  necessary  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  completing  and  organizing  the 
requisition. 

It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  any  company  of  Vol¬ 
unteers  who  shall  previously  to  taking  the  field  tender 
their  services  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress 
passed  the  18th  day  of  April  1806,  entitled  “An  Act  to 
authorize  a  detachment  from  the  Militia  of  the  United 
States”  or  with  an  Act  passed  the  24th  day  of  February 
1807,  “authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  service  of  Volunteer  Companies  not  exceed¬ 
ing  thirty  thousand”  will  be  received  and  considered,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  numbers  as  a  part  of  the  aforesaid 
quota,  and  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  this  division. 
In  the  aforesaid  quota  will  also  be  received  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  Riflemen,  duly  organized,  provided  they  shall 
not  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  requisition. 

The  Major  General  flatters  himself,  the  Militia  un¬ 
der  his  command  will  verify  the  expectations  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  “that  the  necessity  of  this  draft 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  tender  of 
Voluntary  service.”  He  nevertheless  requires  the  fore¬ 
going  Order  to  be  immediately  carried  into  execution. 

By  order  of  the  Major  General. 

Joseph  Hutchinson 
- Aid  de  Camp. 
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Second  Division,  Georgia  11th  Sept.  1807. 
Ordered, 

That  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Rutherford,  of 
Washington  County,  be  and  he  is  hereby  nominated  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  quota  of  the  Militia 
of  this  division  required  to  be  organized  and  held  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  in  conformity  to  orders  of  the  31st 

Ultimo.  (Signed)  John  Twiggs, 

Attest  Major  Gen.l 

Joseph  Hutchinson,  Aid  de  Camp. 


Second  Division,  Georgia 

g.^  11th  Septem.r  1807. 

As  commanding  Officer  of  the  4th  Brigade  of  the 
Militia  of  this  State,  you  will  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
order  a  convention  of  the  field  Officers  under  your  com¬ 
mand  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  expedient,  so  as  to  occasion  as  little  delay  as  possi¬ 
ble,  when  and  where  you  will  select  a  Major,  and  to> 
gether  with  him  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  such  other 
Officers  as  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  detachment  required  from  the  4th  Brigade, 
by  orders  of  date  31st  Ultimo.  This  convention  is 
thought  advisable,  and  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  select¬ 
ing  those  Officers,  as  you  will  then  have  the  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  field  officers  generally,  and  be  aided 
by  them  in  the  selection.  You  will  no  doubt  pay  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  their  recommendation;  and  also  to  senior¬ 
ity  where  the  same  can  be  done  with  propriety. 


By  order  of  the  Major  Gen.l 

Joseph  Hutchinson 

Lieutenant  Col.o  John  Rutherford  Camp. 

Commanding  4th  Brigade 

Georgia  Militia. 
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Second  Division,  Georgia, 

11th  Sept.  1807. 

The  field  Officers  of  the  3<l  Brigade  of  the  Militia  of 
this  State,  are  required  to  convene  at  the  City  Hotel  in 
Augusta,  on  Monday  the  21st  instant  at  ten  o’clock 
A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  selection  of  Offi¬ 
cers  to  command  the  detachment  or  quota  of  Militia  to 
be  furnished  by  this  Brigade  in  conformity  to  General 
Orders  of  date  27th  Ultimo. —  And  to  facilitate  this  ob¬ 
ject  they  will  bring  with  them  their  Commissions  and 
such  information  as  they  are  possessed  of  as  to  the  rank 
of  the  officers,  and  number  of  men,  under  their  respect¬ 
ive  commands. 

The  Officers  commanding  Regiments  will  notify  the 
others  under  their  command. 

By  order  of  the  Major  Gen.l 

Joseph  Hutchinson 

Aid  de  Camp. 


Second  Division  of  Georgia 

14th  April  1810  * 

Sir 

You  will  receive  herewith  a  general  order  &  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  search  being 
made  on  a  certain  day  throughout  the  brigade  for  arms 
&  amunition  Because  if  the  thing  is  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  they  will  be  provided  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
against  the  day  Specified  with  22.d  Inst,  also  that  the 
militia  be  kept  in  their  respective  Districts  so  that  a 
suspicion  might  not  [be]  created  &  they  would  then  be 
in  readiness  to  be  Drawn  together  should  circumstances 
require  it 


I  am  Repcty 
Yr  Obt  Ser 


Lieut.  Col.  Walker 

Sign.d  Jno.  Twiggs 
Abrm  Twiggs  A.  D.  C. 
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Second  Division  of  Georgia 

14th  April  1810 

In  conformity  to  orders  of  the  11th  Inst  from  his  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Governor  &  commander  in  chief  of  this 
state 

Ordered 

That  the  officer  commanding  the  Second  brigade  of 
the  Militia  of  this  State  cause  one  third  of  the  Militia 
thereof  to  be  under  arms  on  the  21st  Inst  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  suppress  any  Insurrection  that  may  be  attempt¬ 
ed  on  the  224  In.  of  this  month  and  that  they  arest  all 
persons  that  may  be  detected  in  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  State  or  endangering  the  lives  of  the  Inhabitants 
thereof  to  be  secured  &  report  the  same  without  Delay 
By  Order  of  the 
Majr  Gerl  Twiggs 
Abrm  Twiggs 
A.  D.  C. 

Lieu.t  Co.l  Brown 


Sir 


Second  Division  of 

Georgia  14th  April  1810 


You  will  receve  herewith  a  general  order  &  I  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  propriety  of  a  search  being 
made  on  a  certain  day  throughout  the  brigade  for  arms 
&  ammunition  because  if  the  thing  is  seriously  contem¬ 
plated  they  will  be  provided  so  as  to  be  in  readiness 
against  the  day  specified  viz  27th  also  that  the  Militia 
be  kept  in  their  respective  districts  so  that  a  suspician 
might  not  be  created  &  they  would  then  be  in  Readiness 
to  be  drawn  together.  Should  circumstances  require  it. 

I  am  Respt 

Yr  Obt  Sert 

Signed  Jno  Twiggs 
Abr.m  Twiggs 
A.  D.  C. 


Lieut.  Col.  Brown 
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Second  Division 
Georgia  7th  October  1810 

His  Excellency 

David  B.  Mitchell 
Sir 

In  conformity  to  Genl  Orders  from  the  commander  in 
chief  under  date  of  the  Il.th  April  last  for  Securing 
against  a  supposed  contemplated  Insurrection  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  State  Orders  were  immediately  is¬ 
sued  to  the  officers  commanding  the  Brigades  of  this 
division  for  that  purpose  &  to  make  report  without 
delay. 

But  no  report  has  yet  been  Received  the  Major  General 
presumes  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  State. 

By  order  of  the  Major  General 

Abraham  Twiggs 

-aid  de  camp 

Head  Quarters,  Georgia 
Milledgeville  27th  Ap.l  1812 

General  Orders 

It  is  ordered  that  one  thousand  men  be  Drafted 
from  the  Divisions  of  Gen.l  McIntosh  &  Gen.l  Twiggs 
in  proportion  to  the  effective  force  of  their  respective 
commands.  A  detail  of  the  number  to  be  taken  from 
each  Ridgment  or  Batalion  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Adjutant  General. 

A  voluntary  tender  of  service  will  be  allowed  & 
received  from  any  rigiment  or  Batalian  &  will  super¬ 
cede  the  necesity  of  a  Draft  from  the  corps  from  which 
the  voluntary  service  is  tendered. 

The  men  to  be  drafted  or  whose  services  may  be 
voluntarily  tendered  and  accepted  will  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  March  at  a  moments  warning. 
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Generals  McIntosh  &  Twiggs  will  cause  this  order 
to  be  immediately  executed  in  their  Respective  Corn- 
mands 

By  order  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief 

Anthony  Porter  Secretary 

Copy 

Test. 

A  Twiggs. 

A.  D.  C.  to  M.  G.  Twiggs 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

The  James  Sprunt  Historical  Studies,  publish  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel 
Hill,  N  C.:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1927),  devotes  volume  19,  number  2  to  “Studies  in  His- 
paniC'American  History,*’  edited  by  William  Whatley 
Pierson,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  The  contributors  are  James  A. 
Robertson,  J.  Fred  Rippy,  Guion  Grifl^  Johnson,  and 
William  Whatley  Pierson,  Jr. 

Series  XVII  of  the  Historical  Papers,  published  by 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  (Durham,  N.  C.: 
Duke  University  Press,  1927)  is  made  up  of  a  study  of 
“The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  and  Slavery,** 
by  Bryce  R.  Holt. 


GENEALOGICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  by 

Dolores  Boisfeuillet  Colquitt 

Address:  Library,  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Military  Records  op  the  Revolution 

(From  Manuscripts  in  Library  of  Congp^ss.) 

Muster  Roll  of  the  1st  Georgia  Battalion  of  Conti¬ 
nental  troops  commanded  by  Col.  Robert  Rae.  Augus¬ 


ta,  August  2d,  1779 : 

Robert  Rae,  Col.  1st  April,  1778 . sick 

Francis  H.  Harris,  Senior  Col . absent  with  leave 


Major  John  Habersham..prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

George  Hendly,  Capt . 19  October,  1776,  present 

Lachlan  McIntosh,  Capt . 30  October,  1776,  present 

Shadrick  Wright,  Capt . prisoner  of  war  on  parole 

Alexander  D.  Cuthbert,  Capt . prisoner  of  war  with  the 

enemy 

John  Wilton,  Capt _ prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

William  McIntosh,  Capt . prisoner  of  war  with  the 

enemy 

Thomas  Glascock,  Lieut . 1st  July,  1776,  present 

Jesse  Walton,  Lieut . present 

William  Law,  Lieut . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

James  Houston,  Surgeon . present 

John  Leduck,  2d  Mr  Sergt . during  war  commanded 

John  Twedle,  Sergt  Major _ during  war  commanded, 

present 

Charles  Fields,  Sergt.-during  war  commanded,  present 

John  Evans,  Sergt . during  the  war,  present 

John  Wright,  Sergt . during  the  war,  deserted 

Thomas  Jeffreys,  Corporal . during  the  war,  present 

Ethral  Tattnell,  Corporal . during  the  war,  present 
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Thomas  Hart,  Corporal . during  war 


Daniel  Matthews,  Corporal . during  war,  deserted 

William  Love,  Drum  Major . during  war,  present 

PRIVATES. 

Thomas  Wilson . General  Hospital,  Augusta 

John  Priar . Present 

Samuel  Ware . present 

John  Wing . furlough 

John  Linn . General  Hospital,  Augusta 

John  Rain . furlough 

William  Austin . present 

Hugh  Bell . General  Hospital,  Ch  town 

James  Burns . present 

David  Tellers . wounded 

Rubin  Wandrum . present 

George  Jones . present 

William  Conckise . deserted 

Andrew  Foster . deserted 

William  Gibbs . furlough 

Searing  Askew . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

Conrad  Frigonier _ prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

John  Futrel . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

Josiah  Bird . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

Jordan  Jackson . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

J  ames  Parks . prisoner  of  war  with  the  enemy 

Andrew  Shields . waggoner  at  Shelson 


Augusta,  1st  August,  1779.  Then  mustered  the  1st 
Georgia  Continental  Regiment  as  specified  in  the  above 
muster  Roll.  (Signed)  Lachlan  McIntosh,  Junr.  Capt. 
1st  Geoa  Regt. 

I  do  swear  that  the  within  muster  Roll  is  just  and 
true  and  that  the  same  is  without  fraud  to  these  United 
States  or  any  individual  thereof  according  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge.  (Signed)  Geo  Handly,  Capt. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  3d  day  of  August,  1779. 

(To  be  continued) 
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CONFEDERATE  MILITARY  RECORDS 

(From  the  State  Archives.  Contribated  by  Miss  Ruth  Blair.) 

The  following  militia  officers  were  elected  and  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Governor  under  authority  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Dec.  14, 1863,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  &c.,  That  each  Senatorial 
District  in  this  State  shall  constitute  a  separate  Military 
District,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Governor,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to 
appoint  an  Aid-de-Camp  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  in 
each  district.  .  .  . 

“Sec.  V.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  to  each  Regi¬ 
ment  there  shall  be  allowed  one  Colonel,  one  Lieut. 
Colonel,  and  one  Major;  to  each  Battalion  of  the  first 
class  one  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  one  Major;  to  each 
Battalion  of  the  second  class  one  Major;  and  to  each 
Company  one  Captain,  four  Lieut’s,  five  Sergeants,  and 
four  Corporals; . 

“Sec.  VI.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  soon  as  the 
arrangement  of  Regiments  and  Battalions  and  Compa¬ 
nies  shall  be  completed  in  each  or  any  of  the  Senatorial 
Districts,  the  Governor  shall  be  required  within  ten 
days  thereafter,  to  order  elections  for  officers  to  com¬ 
mand  said  Regiments,  Battalions  and  Companies  in  the 
same  manner  now  prescribed  in  the  Military  Code  of 
Georgia,  and  shall  issue  commissions  on  the  election  re¬ 
turns  as  therein  also  directed,  under  the  Seal  of  the 
Exec’e  Department; 
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Georgia  Military  Districts 
1864 


First  District — Chatham,  Bryan,  Effingham. 


Chatham  County 

Date  of  Com. 

Colonel 

John  A.  Stevenson 

19  March  1864 

Lt.  Col. 

B.  B.  Ferrell 

19  March  1864 

Major 

Jno.  Rutherford 

19  March  1864 

Adjt. 

F.  M.  Myrill 

April  15,  1864 

1st  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

Chs.  W.  Weber 

8  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

Wm.  J.  Bandy 

2nd  Lieut. 

M.  Bryan 

Srd  Lieut. 

Chs.  Schwarz 

4th  Lieut. 

Peter  Warner 

2nd  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

P.  Doling 

1st  Lieut. 

Isaac  Russell 

2nd  Lieut. 

Leopold  Spuldock 

Srd  Lieut. 

Jos.  N.  Cook 

4th  Lieut. 

B.  B.  Ferrell  promoted 
Andrew  Flatley 

April  21,  1864 

Srd  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

I.  F.  Pelott 

Ist  Lieut. 

John  Rutherford  promoted 

2nd  Lieut. 

Wm.  H.  Grady 

Srd  Lieut. 

A.  McAlister 

4th  Lieut. 

L.  Durin 

1st  Lieut. 

S.  A.  Selmhill 

April  19,  1864 

4th  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

W.  H.  Hausman 

1st  Lieut. 

A.  Faucett 

2nd  Lieut. 

H.  Blunn 

Srd  Lieut. 

Wm.  Rutherford 

4th  Lieut. 

B.  C.  Wagner 
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5th  Company 

Date  ofCom. 

Captain 

S.  Gristman 

1st  Lieut. 

James  Roach 

2nd  Lieut. 

M.  Fitzgerald 

3rd  Lieut. 

E.  Robinson 

4th  Lieut. 

Daniel  Day 

6th  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

S.  I.  Flournoy 

1st  Lieut. 

John  H.  Williams 

2nd  Lieut. 

D.  H.  Galloway 

3rd  Lieut. 

John  L.  Tucker 

4th  Lieut. 

C.  L.  Gilbert 

7th  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

James  Ray 

8  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

John  A.  Connell 

2nd  Lieut. 

John  H.  Dews 

3rd  Lieut. 

D.  Roach 

4th  Lieut. 

Thos.  Pepper 

Apl.  19th  1864 

8th  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

James  J.  McMahon 

1st  Lieut. 

John  Fahey 

2nd  Lieut. 

James  Larkin 

3rd  Lieut. 

Daniel  Finagan 

4th  Lieut. 

Francis  Nugent 

9th  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

George  A.  Keller 

1st  Lieut. 

R.  H.  Gould 

2nd  Lieut. 

Z.  C.  Dotson 

3rd  Lieut. 

John  Kirkland 

4th  Lieut. 

James  W.  Oliver 

Bryan  County 

2nd  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

S.  B.  Smith 

8th  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

T.  F.  Alexander* 

8th  March  1864 
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2nd  Lieut. 

James  Brannan 

8th  March  1864 

3rd  Lieut. 

E.  W.  Bragg 

8th  March  1864 

4th  Lieut. 

R.  Thompson 

8th  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

J.  A.  Murrow* 

Effingham  County 

8th  March  1864 

1st  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

A.  N.  Rahn 

8  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

P.  H.  Stanton 

2nd  Lieut. 

S.  Weitman 

3rd  Lieut. 

E.  C.  Corbitt 

4th  Lieut. 

J.  L.  Foote 

2nd  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

E.  G.  Weitman 

2nd  Lieut. 

A.  H.  Mallory 

3rd  Lieut. 

F.  K.  Porter 

1st  Lieut. 

L.  Grovenstein 

4th  Lieut. 

B.  Griner 

Second  District — Liberty,  Tattnall,  McIntosh; 
Liberty  County 

The  Counties  of  the  2nd  Mil  Dist  form  a  2nd  Class 


Battalion. 

For  Officers  see  Tattnall  County. 

1st  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

A.  B.  Daniels 

9th  March  1864 

1st  Lieut. 

Benj  Dorsey 

2nd  Lieut. 

J.  E.  McCall 

3rd  Lieut. 

D.  J.  Baggs 

4th  Lieut. 

J.  W.  Rustin 

2nd  Company 

Date  of  Com. 

Captain 

W.  W.  Remshart 

Oct  6th  64 

1st  Lieut. 

A.  B.  Flowers 

2nd  Lieut. 

E.  R.  Hodges 

3rd  Lieut. 

C.  A.  Groover 

19  Oct  64 

4th  Lieut. 

J.  D.  Yow 

9  Oct  64 

(To  be  continued) 
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Quaker  Records 

(From  State  Archives.  Contributed  by  Miss  Ruth  Blair.) 

At  a  Council  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
at  Savannah  on  Tuesday  the  7th  February 
1769. 

Present 

His  Excellency  James  Wright  Esqr 
In  council 

On  reading  a  Petition  of  Joseph  Haddock  and  Jona¬ 
than  Sell  two  of  the  People  called  Quakers  on  the  behalf 
of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  Friends  lately  come  to 
settle  in  this  Province  from  North  Carolina  Setting 
forth  (among  other  things)  that  some  time  since  there 
was  a  reserve  of  Lands  ordered  to  be  made  for  forty 
Families  of  their  People  it  being  then  supposed  not 
more  than  that  number  would  settle  in  the  Province  but 
that  there  were  already  about  Seventy  Families  come 
in  and  actually  settled  And  Praying  that  a  larger 
Extent  of  Land  might  be  allotted  and  reserved  for  them 
for  a  further  term  they  expecting  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  their  Friends  might  yet  join  them.  And  also 
praying  that  their  several  lands  might  be  laid  out;  and 
grants  for  the  same  passed ;  and  a  Road  from  their  set¬ 
tlement  run;  agreeable  to  the  encouragement  formerly 
given  them,  on  the  faith  whereof  they  were  come  into 
the  Province. 

It  is  Resolved  that  the  land  on  both  sides  Germany’s 
Creek,  to  the  Head  thereof  and  from  thence  to  continue 
the  same  course  ’till  it  intersects  the  Indian  Line  (not 
taken  up  by  the  People  already  come)  be  reserved  for 
the  same  purpose  for  twelve  Months  next  ensuing;  that 
a  Road  be  run  from  their  Settlement ;  their  Lands  Sur- 
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veyed  in  the  several  Tracts  and  proportions  following 
and  Grants  for  the  same  passed  and  perfected  to  the 
respective  person  hereinafter  named.  That  is  to  say, 

To  Thomas  Watson,  500  acres;  Joseph  Maddock,  300 
acres;  (Purchase),  200  acres).  Which  said  200  acres  is 
the  same  Tract  ordered  him  in  August  last;  Deborah 
Stubbs,  300  acres;  Thomas  Jackson,  250  acres;  John 
Stubbs,  100  acres;  Jonothan  Sell,  300  acres;  Joseph 
Mooney,  550  acres;  Ann  Stubbs  Widow,  150  acres;  John 
Jones,  200  acres;  Francis  Jones,  250  acres;  Isaac  Low, 
250  acres;  James  Hart,  250  acres;  Thomas  Hart,  200 
acres;  Richard  Jones,  150  acres;  Daniel  McCarty,  400 
acres;  Samuel  Oliver,  250  acres;  Richard  Moore,  ? 
acres;  Thomas  Ansley,  200  acres;  Thomas  Linn,  250 
acres;  Robert  McClen,  300  acres;  James  Morrow,  350 
acres;  Peter  Perkins,  ?  acres;  John  Oliver,  350  acres; 
Henry  Ashfield,  350  acres;  William  Elam,  250  acres; 
Absolem  Jackson,  200  acres;  John  Slater,  400  acres; 
Joseph  Hollinsworth,  100  acres;  John  Whitsit,  200 
acres;  Joseph  Whitsit,  Junr.,  250  acres;  Stephen  Day,  200 
acres;  James  Emmitt,  200  acres;  Hugh  Tinnin,  200 
acres;  Cornelius  Cochran,  300  acres;  Isaac  Vernon,  350 
acres;  John  Sidwell,  300  acres;  Amos  Vernon,  200 
acres;  George  Morrow,  300  acres;  Oliver  Matthews,  250 
acres;  John  Perry,  250  acres;  Laurence  Thompson,  350 
acres;  John  Howard,  250  acres;  John  Hodgin,  300 
acres;  George  Beck,  150  acres;  Benjamin  Dunn,  150 
acres;  Edward  Murphey,  150  acres,  Benjamin  Jackson, 
150  acres;  William  Miles,  100  acres;  Isaac  Jackson,  350 
acres;  William  Fanner,  550  acres;  Walter  Jackson,  100 
acres;  William  Mitchell,  100  acres;  John  Carson,  450 
acres;  Richard  Bird,  100  acres;  John  Murry,  100  acres; 
Peter  Philips,  100  acres;  Samuel  Wilson,  200  acres; 
Alexander  Oliver,  100  acres;  James  Oliver,  100  acres; 
John  Hunter,  200  acres.  Total  4050.  From  the  other 
Sides,  9400—1550.  Total  15000. 
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And  it  is  further  Ordered  that  One  Thousand  Acres 
of  Land  out  of  the  said  Reserve  be  surveyed  and  laid 
out  in  a  proper  Spot  for  a  Township  (to  be  called 
Wrightsborough)  And  that  a  Plat  of  the  same  be  cer¬ 
tified  and  returned  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

Jury  Lists 

{Georgia  Gazette,  December  28,  1774) 
GEORGIA. 

By  his  Majesty’s  court  of  Session  of  Oyer  and  Ter¬ 
miner,  and  general  Gaol  Delivery,  begun  and  hoi  den  at 
Savannah  on  Tuesday  the  13th  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

WHEREAS  Francis  Henry  Harris,  of  Christ  Church 
Parish,  Planter,  Samuel  Royal  of  St.  George’s  Parish, 
Planter;  Abraham  Booth  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Planter; 
James  Graves  of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Planter ;  Henry  Dens- 
ler  of  Vernonburgh,  Planter;  and  John  Donovan,  of  St. 
George’s  Parish,  Planter;  were  respectively  drawn  by 
ballot,  and  summoned  to  appear  as  petit  jurors  at  this 
court,  (As  it  is  said)  but  they  the  said  Francis  Henry 
Harris,  Samuel  Royal,  Abraham  Booth,  James  Graves, 
Henry  Densler,  John  Donovan  did  respectively  neglect 
to  appear  at  this  court;  It  is  Therefore  Ordered,  That 
they  be  respectively  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  four 
pounds  sterling.  .  . 

{Georgia  Gazette,  April  26,  1775) 

GEORGIA. 

By  his  Majesty’s  General  Court,  holden  at  Savannah 
the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  15th  days  of  April,  1775. 

Whereas  John  Grant,  of  St.  George’s  Parish,  Plant¬ 
er;  Nathaniel  Plumer,  of  Midway,  Wheelwright;  Sam¬ 
uel  Price,  of  Savannah,  Mariner;  Joseph  Colson,  of  St. 
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George’s  Parish,  Planter;  William  Way,  of  Midway, 
Planter;  and  Rodolph  Stroheger,  of  Savannah,  Butch¬ 
er;  and  Robert  Hawthorne,  of  St.  George’s  Parish, 
Planter;  were  respectively  drawn  by  ballot,  and  sum¬ 
moned  to  appear  as  jurors  at  the  court,  (As  it  is  said) 
but  that  the  said  John  Grant,  Nathaniel  Plumer,  Sam¬ 
uel  Price,  John  Colson,  William  Way,  Rodolph  Strohe- 
ger,  and  Robert  Hawthorne,  did  severally  neglect  to 
appear  at  this  court ;  It  is  therefore  ordered.  That  they 
be  severally  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
sterling.  .  . 

(To  be  continued) 

Pewholders  op  MrowAY  Church,  MrowAY,  Ga., 
1770-1786 

(From  original  records  of  the  Church  now  in  custody  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society.) 

Pewholders  in  1770:  John  Winn,  Thomas  Stevens, 
Thomas  Stewart,  Benj.  Andrews,  William  Graves,  John 
Osgood,  Francis  Arthur,  John  Baker,  Wm.  Baker,  Peter 
Sallins,  Benj.  Baker,  John  Goulding,  John  Stephens, 
John  Graves,  Palmer  Goulding,  John  Quarterman,  Par- 
menas  Way,  John  Mitchell,  Joseph  Bacon,  Jas.  Fisher, 
Edward  Way,  Daniel  Dunham,  Richard  Baker,  Joseph 
Way,  William  Dunham,  Richard  Spencer,  James  An¬ 
drew,  John  Stewart,  John  Quarterman,  Sr.;  Josiah  Os¬ 
good,  Sr.;  Audley  Maxwell,  Moses  Way,  Thomas  Pea¬ 
cock,  Edward  Sumner,  Josiah  Osgood,  Jr. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Queries 

(Send  all  queries  and  answers  to  address  {^ven  at  head  of  this 
department.  Please  refer  to  query  by  number,  and  give  the  au« 
thority  for  statements.) 

Q.  1.  Gideon  Mallet  and  A^ife  Mary  Lombard  mar¬ 
ried  about  1700.  Gideon  died  in  South  Carolina  1771. 
Wanted:  further  information.  J.  N.  B. 

Q.  2.  Peter  Andrew  Brosard  of  North  Carolina  and 
wife  Ann  had  a  daughter  Mary  Ann,  born  1749,  who 
married  Lieutenant  Barnett  Brock  of  Hanover  County, 
N.  C.  Wanted:  the  birth,  marriage,  children.  Revo¬ 
lutionary  record,  and  death  of  Peter  Brosard.  M.  F.  L. 

Q.  3.  Samuel  Newton  born  near  Wilmington,  N.  C., 
October  14,  1764;  married  Ann  Brock  June  25,  1790. 
He  died  September  22,  1833.  Wanted :  name  of  his  par¬ 
ents  and  any  Revolutionary  service  he  or  his  father  ren¬ 
dered.  E.  S.  J. 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Mr.  William  B.  Collins  is  a  native  of  Georgia.  He  is 
a  journalist  by  profession  and  at  one  time  helped  Thomas 
E.  Watson  collect  material  for  his  Life  and  Times  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Miss  Josephine  B.  Martin  was  bom  in  Liberty  County, 
Georgia.  She  teaches  in  the  Savannah  public  schools. 

Mr.  John  Morris  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
concludes  in  the  present  issue  a  study  he  began  in  the 
September  number. 
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James  Buchanan  and  His  Cabinet  on  the  Eve  of 
Secession.  By  Philip  G.  Auchampaugh.  (Privately 
printed,  1926.  Pp.  ix,  224.) 

Reiterated  gossip  and  innuendo  soon  crystallize  into 
tradition  that  becomes  accepted  as  fact,  especially  where 
there  is  a  will  and  a  desire  to  believe  only  the  worst. 
Before  long  an  acceptance  is  established  when,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  lack  of  opportunity  and  the  passage 
of  time  prevent  refutation.  Much  research  and  study 
are  required  to  disprove  these  repeated  assertions  and 
to  establish  in  their  place  the  truth  of  history.  This  has 
been  President  James  Buchanan’s  fate,  but,  at  last,  he 
seems  to  be  in  the  way  of  coming  to  tardy  recognition. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  an  unbeliever,  if  you  please,  to  the 
victorious  North  and  to  the  all-powerful  Republican 
party.  To  the  South  he  was  the  man  whom  it  had 
elected  to  preserve  its  peculiar  institution  and  to  secure 
for  it  political  equality,  notwithstanding  economic  and 
voting  inferiority.  He  had  failed,  it  thought,  through 
too  great  partiality  for  the  Union.  For  different  reasons 
Buchanan’s  name  was  anathema,  both  North  and  South. 
He  was  cast  into  outer  darkness  and  there  he  has  re¬ 
mained  until  recent  historical  research  has  begun  to 
turn  on  the  light. 

The  bitter  partisanship  of  inter-sectional  strife,  a 
devastating  war,  the  silence,  both  enforced  and  from 
choice,  of  the  defeated,  and  the  unavailability  of  the 
facts,  until  recently  have  prevented  any  fair  estimate  of 
the  efforts  of  Buchanan  and  his  associates  to  prevent  civil 
strife  and  to  turn  the  government  over  to  his  successor 
unshackled  by  compromise  and  disloyalty.  In  slang  term 
Buchanan  has  been  a  convenient  “goat”  for  all  who  have 
sought  to  account  for  the  political,  military,  and  govern- 
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mental  conditions  existing  when  President  Lincoln  took 
office.  Another  might  have  done  better,  but  at  least 
Buchanan  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of  real  effort  to 
pacify  the  factions  and  to  prepare  the  national  govern¬ 
ment,  as  best  he  might,  for  the  impending  struggle. 

The  book  under  review  is  an  effort  to  square  the 
account  that  has  been  created  historically  against 
Buchanan  and  to  place  the  last  months  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  light  of  fact  and  not  of  prejudiced  fiction. 
This  book  is  but  a  fragment  of  a  more  complete  and 
ambitious  study  of  Buchanan’s  career,  which  we  hope 
the  author  will  publish  at  a  later  date. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  outline  of  Buchanan’s  early 
career,  which,  by  the  way,  might  have  been  somewhat 
more  extended,  “Some  aspects  of  the  Kansas  Problem,’’ 
principally  as  they  relate  to  Buchanan’s  conduct,  are 
given.  Several  pertinent  and  hitherto  unpublished  and 
authoritative  letters  show  clearly  that  the  abolitionists 
were  as  violent  and  crooked  in  their  efforts  to  keep 
slavery  out  of  Kansas  as  the  pro-slavery  party  was  to 
keep  it  in.  A  Hunter  supporter  wrote  Buchanan  in  1858 
that  “the  intelligent  among  us  have  never  hoped  to  per¬ 
petuate  slavery  in  Kansas’’  (p.  54).  A  Pennsylvania 
Democrat  and  a  mutual  friend  of  Walker’s  and  Buchan¬ 
an’s,  wrote  from  Fort  Scott  in  March,  1858,  that  “.  .  . 
the  smooth  tongue  politicians  in  the  East  and  Congress 
.  .  .  have  certainly  invited  woe  and  bid  high  for  rebellion 
against  law  and  order  in  Kansas.  .  .  .’’  p.  47.)  Walker 
is  described  not  as  a  “victim  of  the  Administration,’’  but 
as  “the  victim  of  his  own  dreams  of  a  grand  role.’’  “He 
stood  for  himself  first  and  the  Administration  after¬ 
wards.’’  (p.  25.) 

An  interesting  chapter  discusses  “Buchanan’s  Minis¬ 
ters.’’  We  have  Cass,  irresolute  and  past  the  age  for 
considered  and  decisive  action;  Black,  capable  and 
friendly  (p.  99) ;  Stanton  “a  peculiar  personality’’  (p. 
74)  who  had  but  “little  influence  with  the  President.” 
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(p.  80.)  There  is  also  Holt,  a  “vindictive”  man  (p.  82) 
who  from  being  Buchanan’s  friend  “later  ceaselessly 
pursued  (him)  with  a  malignant  hatred.”  (p.  80) ; 
Toucey  “one  of  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers  of  his 
day”  who  was  “not  a  secessionist”  (p.  85) ;  and  Floyd, 
once  styled  “the  black  sheep  of  the  Cabinet,”  but  who 
might  more  truly  and  justly  be  called  “the  scapegoat  of 
Northern  public  opinion.”  (p.  89).  Finally  there  are 
Thompson  “the  most  attractive  member  of  the  Cabinet’* 
“who  has  never  received  due  notice”  and  who  “melted 
opposition  rather  than  destroyed  it”  (p.  115)  and  Howell 
Cobb  who  looked  upon  “a  Republican  Presidential  victory 
as  a  menace  to  republican  institutions”  and  a  justifica¬ 
tion  for  secession,  (p.  66).  It  was  an  assorted,  diverse, 
but  altogether  capable  cabinet.  Most  of  this  discussion 
relates  to  Floyd’s  difficulties  which  were  due  to  laxness 
rather  than  to  any  efforts  at  peculation  or  treachery;  to 
Black’s  vigorous  conduct  of  the  State  Department;  to 
Stanton’s  nefarious  duplicity;  and  to  Holt’s  changing 
attitude. 

Buchanan’s  position  was  “most  delicate  and  difficult” 
(p.  109),  but  he  “planted  himself  upon  the  Constitution 
in  his  treatment  of  the  whole  Southern  question.”  (p. 
118.)  Black,  on  his  part,  did  not  think  it  “worth  while 
to  talk  about  theories  for  whether  secession  be  revolu¬ 
tion  or  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.”  (p.  107.)  But  Black’s 
opinion  “had  little  weight  with  Buchanan,  who  consid¬ 
ered  him  not  very  profound  on  constitutional  law.”  (p. 
133.)  Thompson  did  not  think  that  “coercing  a  State 
by  force  of  arms  in  the  Confederacy”  was  a  power  which 
“the  Constitution  has  conferred  on  Congress”  (p.  138). 
Buchanan,  on  his  part,  “never  held  the  idea  of  perma¬ 
nent  separation  or  independence  of  the  Southern  States.*' 
(p.  146.) 

There  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  Buchanan’s  policy  in 
the  months  preceding  and  following  the  secession  of 
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South  Carolina,  (p.  160.)  He  considered  “secession  a 
nullity”  (p.  152).  He  felt  that  his  policy  had  been 
successful.  His  main  aim  was  to  prevent  “a  terrible 
*Brother’s  War’  ”  and  this  he  had  so  far  accomplished. 
“No  official  recognition  had  been  given  the  seceded  States 
so  that  his  successor  was  under  no  commitment  in  that 
regard.”  (p.  190.)  President  Lincoln  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  of  a  nation  divided  against  itself,  but  at  least 
the  machinery  of  government  was  intact  and  functioning 
and  his  point  of  departure  was  from  a  secure  foundation 
of  federalism  that  was  predicated  on  the  ascendancy  of 
the  national  government.  And  for  this,  the  author  makes 
it  very  plain  Lincoln  had  Buchanan  alone  to  thank,  a  fact 
too  little  considered  by  historians  of  the  period.  He  had 
held  a  disaffected  and  warring  cabinet  together;  he  had 
refused  to  commit  his  successor  to  any  policy  not  his  own. 
In  fact  Buchanan  “was  always  absolute  master  in  his 
own  house”  (p.  161.) 

We  have  here  an  altogether  new  and  complimentary 
view  of  Buchanan  in  the  midst  of  internecine  turmoil  and 
strife.  The  premise  and  the  argument  are  built  on  ex¬ 
haustive  research  and  cold  fact.  It  is  recommended  to 
anyone  interested  in  obtaining  a  truthful  conception  of 
the  situation  in  the  lurid  months  between  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  If  read  with  an  open 
mind  some  preconceived  ideas  may  have  to  be  revised. 

The  book  is  well  printed  with  clear  type.  There  is 
some  criticism  as  to  technique.  Too  many  citations  are 
incomplete.  More  than  one  important  statement  has  no 
citation.  The  proof  reading  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
There  are  several  illustrations,  an  index,  and  a  very  com¬ 
plete  bibliography. 


THOMAS  ROBSON  HAY. 
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Jefferson  and  the  Embargo.  By  Louis  Martin  Sears, 
PH.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Purdue  University. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press,  1927.  Pp.  xii,  340. 
14.00.) 

Here  is  a  volume  of  decided  merit.  Extensive  and 
painstaking  research  is  ably  matched  by  a  style  which 
is  both  delightful  and  interesting.  Personalities  and 
opinions;  facts  and  figures  are  clear  cut,  and  are  placed 
before  the  reader  in  a  most  inviting  way. 

Mr.  Sears  has  entitled  his  study  ‘‘Jefferson  and  the 
Embargo”  which  seems  to  imply  a  two-fold  objective. 
In  the  first  place,  he  seeks  to  prevent  an  analysis  of  the 
motives  and  drives  which  forced  Jefferson  to  continue  a 
measure  long  after  opinion  in  America  generally  con¬ 
demned  the  Embargo.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Sears  would  have 
us  know,  was  firmly  convinced  that  by  this  drastic  re¬ 
striction  on  American  trade,  American  rights  would  be 
respected  and,  what  is  more  important,  war  would  be 
avoided.  Few  indeed  would  care  to  quarrel  with  this 
view.  There  may  be  some  dissent,  however,  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Jefferson  was  at  heart  a  pacifist  and  sought 
to  devise  a  means  not  merely  of  preventing  an  immediate 
war,  but  also  of  stimulating  a  movement  to  end  all  war. 
Jefferson's  name,  therefore,  is  associated  with  Sully  and 
Wilson  as  one  seeking  to  end  the  ‘‘primal  curse.”  Those 
who  would  disagree  with  this  view  will  have  to  base  their 
attitude  on  as  careful  a  study  of  Jefferson’s  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  as  done  by  Mr.  Sears.  And  this  is  a  task  of  no 
mean  proportions. 

In  addition  to  this  rather  brilliant  suggestion  as  to 
Jefferson’s  motives,  the  author  tells  the  story  of  the 
birth,  life  and  death  of  the  embargo.  Here  the  path 
had  been  prepared  by  other  investigators,  and  in  the 
main,  there  is  little  new  that  is  presented.  Credit,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  given  for  having  gathered  and  interpreted 
so  many  bits  of  information,  in  a  most  engaging  and  con- 
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vincing  manner.  The  chapters  dealing  with  the  sectional 
attitude  towards  the  embargo  are  of  considerable  value, 
as  are  those  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  measure  upon 
France  and  England.  Industry,  trade  and  agriculture, 
as  well  as  political  matters  are  shown  to  have  been 
touched  in  more  than  one  vital  way  by  the  embargo. 
Mr.  Sears  believes  that  “the  actual  pressure  was  severe, 
and  came  far  nearer  to  producing  the  desired  result  than 
the  enemies  of  Jefferson,  or  even  his  friends,  percieved.” 
Like  many  a  more  martial  conflict,  this  warfare  of  self- 
denial  brought  success  much  nearer  to  the  vanquished 
than  was  comfortable  for  the  victor.  Certainly,  this 
seems  to  be  a  sane  view,  and  is  well  bolstered  by  a  con¬ 
vincing  array  of  evidence. 

Further  elaboration  of  the  effects  of  the  embargo 
would  doubtless  have  been  of  value.  This  suggestion, 
of  course,  carries  with  it  a  demand  for  investigation  of 
sources  available  in  the  Treasury  and  Navy  Departments 
at  Washington,  a  study  of  custom  clearances  and  entries 
of  the  major  American  ports,  and  of  the  archives  at 
London,  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon  and  Ottawa.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  of  considerable  size  and  value,  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  effects  of  the  embargo  upon  this  trade  would 
be  of  decided  interest.  A  study  of  the  imports  of  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  and  produce,  by  Canada  and  the  British  West 
Indies,  based  upon  records  at  London  and  Ottawa,  ought 
to  reveal  more  positive  information  as  to  how  the  em¬ 
bargo  worked  than  does  the  oratory  and  writing  of  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  day  or  the  efforts  of  secondary  writers  like 
Tooke  and  Porter.  A  more  careful  study  of  the  effects 
of  the  Berlin  Decree  upon  British  imports  of  grain  and 
flour  from  the  Continent  would  show  how  effectively  that 
degree  checked  trade  in  1808.  (Contrast  the  facts  given 
by  Mr.  Sears,  p.  293,  with  those  to  be  found  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Papers,  1825,  No.  227.)  Prussia,  moreover, 
rather  than  the  United  States  shipped  more  grain  and 
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flour  to  England  during  the  decade  1801-1810.  (Check 
the  statement  given  on  p.  290  with  the  figures  given  in 
Parliamentary  Papers,  1825,  No.  227.) 

These  comments  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Sears’  volume.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  best 
study  available  on  the  embargo.  The  author  has  ably 
demonstrated  what  hard  and  consistent  work  can  do  in 
a  period  of  history  which  deserves  careful  consideration, 
especially  in  view  of  the  many  new  sources  which  have 
recently  come  to  light.  The  volume  is  remarkably  free 
from  typographical  errors  or  omissions,  (March  14,  on 
p.  66  should  be  March  12,  and  the  dates  are  wanting  for 
the  reference  taken  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  324) 
which  reflects  the  high  standards  held  by  Mr.  Sears  and 
the  Duke  University  Press.  There  is  a  suggestive  bibli¬ 
ography  and  a  credible  index. 

W.  F.  GALPIN. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  E.  Watson.  By  William  W. 
Brewton.  (Atlanta:  Published  by  the  Author,  1926. 
Pp.  xii,  408.  13.00.) 

No  man  in  Georgia  during  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  more  the  storm  center  of  the  state  than  Thomas 
Watson;  no  man  has  had  firmer  friends  or  bitterer  ene¬ 
mies  than  the  red-headed,  irascible  sage  of  McDuffie. 
His  own  struggles  are  truly  representiative  of  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  many  people  since  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  He  often  epitomized  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  state;  he  often  caught  and  expressed  the 
views — ^both  good  and  bad — of  his  people. 

Mr.  Brewton,  in  a  well  done  volume,  has  treated  nice¬ 
ly  the  broken  yet  interesting  career  of  this  stormy  petrel. 

Bom  of  parents  who  were  struggling  against  pover¬ 
ty,  the  boy  Edward  Thomas  Watson  (he  changed  the 
order  of  his  name  later  to  please  a  girl),  aided  chiefly 
by  his  mother,  succeeded  in  getting  a  fairly  complete  edu- 
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cation.  At  Mercer,  where  finances  allowed  him  to  stay 
only  two  years,  he  was  known  as  a  “history  hog”;  and 
his  list  of  books  read  takes  us  now  with  astonishment. 
He  took  part  in  the  many  college  pranks  of  the  day,  and 
on  the  debating  floor  he  was  a  skilled  opponent,  armed 
as  he  was  with  lots  of  information  and  blessed  with 
what  was  then  considered  wonderful,  especially  in  the 
South — fiamboyant  eloquence. 

After  leaving  college,  he  taught  a  little,  read  law,  and 
began  to  practice.  In  the  politics  of  the  day  he  took 
an  active  interest;  of  the  court  room  practices  of  that 
time  and  period  he  rapidly  became  a  master.  Gradually 
he  swept  into  a  larger  arena:  the  legislature.  Congress, 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  1896  and  1904,  the  war 
days  of  Wilson’s  administration,  the  Senate  during  the 
anti-League  reaction — a  path  of  political  glory  where 
defeats  and  victories  were  intermingled. 

Yet  these  triumphs  show  only  the  politician,  not  the 
real  man.  There  were  both  a  good  side  and  a  bad  side. 
He  hated  bullies  and  was  brave,  yet  he  was  known  for 
his  readiness  to  draw  his  knife  in  school-yard  quarrels; 
he  preached  idealism  and  fairness,  yet  none  could  be 
more  unfair  or  more  dishonest  than  he,  when  such  a 
policy  was  needed;  he  preached  chivalry  and  courtesy 
toward  women,  yet  he  had  “acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
rake  in  Screven  County”  which  “he  knew  would  never  do 
for  a  penniless  lawyer  in  that  day  and  time”  (p.  94) ; 
he  wrote  with  dramatic  vividness,  yet  his  talent  was 
spent  in  ceaseless  political  back-biting  and  quarreling. 

Then  there  is  the  picture  of  Georgia — her  people  and 
her  customs  cast  on  the  background  of  the  Civil  War 
and  Reconstruction.  Mercer,  just  moved  from  the  coun¬ 
try  village  of  Penfield  to  Macon,  was  still  an  academy 
rather  than  a  university.  Tom  and  his  colleagues  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  on  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  for  “the 
superiors  held  that  the  young  gentlemen  were  stirring 
up  a  hornets’  nest”  (p.  73).  There  were  college  pranks 
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and  the  many  activities  of  the  debating  societies,  where 
youthful  earnestness  and  idealism  were  mated  with  rant¬ 
ing  eloquence.  His  poems  and  affairs  with  ladies  show 
love-making  in  the  days  when  Southern  ideals  had  gone 
slightly  to  seed.  Read,  for  example,  Mr.  Watson’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  feelings  for  Miss  Georgia  Durham,  whom 
he  loved  devotedly.  Then  Georgia  politics,  Georgia  court 
scenes,  Georgia  agrarian  protests,  Georgia’s  hatred  of 
Catholics  and  Jews,  Georgia’s  queer  pride  in  herself  and 
her  people — what  a  queer  picture  it  is ! 

Yet  the  painting  is  well  done.  Mr.  Brewton,  long  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Mr.  Watson,  has  had  access  to 
important  documents ;  he  even  had  the  aid  of  Mr.  Watson 
himself.  But  the  book  is  nevertheless  well  balanced.  We 
cannot. always  agree  with  Mr.  Brewton,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  he  hid  the  bad  points  or  gave  the  good  ones 
fulsomely.  Mr.  Watson’s  address  at  his  old  college  was 
not  “a  Literary  Address  for  Mercer — and  the  World,” 
but  his  Napoleon  and  his  Story  of  France  do  show  a 
splendid  use  of  fervent  English.  He  was  not  the  greatest 
scholar  to  attack  the  Roman  hierarchy,  nor  does  he  rate 
in  history  with  Luther,  Voltaire,  and  Settembrini;  but 
he  did  muster  and  handle  with  a  master  hand  the  forces 
of  anti-Semitic,  anti-foreign,  and  anti-Catholic  sentiment 
which  gave  birth  to  Georgia’s  present  contribution  to 
American  civilization — the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

In  fine,  the  book  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
man  and  the  state  during  this  last  generation.  It  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  any  one  who  would  know  more  of 
Georgia’s  social  history  since  the  sixties. 

Though  published  under  the  imprint  of  the  author, 
the  book  was  done  by  the  Vail-Ballou  Press  of  New 
York.  The  paper  is  good;  the  type  is  large  and  very 
readable;  the  portraits  and  facsimiles  are  excellent.  In 
short,  the  mechanical  side  of  the  book  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 


WILLIAM  TATE. 
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The  Peacemakers  of  186U.  By  Edward  Chase  Kirk¬ 
land.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1927.  Pp. 
viii,  279.  $2.50.) 

That  the  South  was  not  a  unit  in  fig^'ting  the  Civil 
War  has  long  been  known  by  those  who  have  delved  far 
into  Confederate  history.  Professor  Owsley’s  State 
Rights  in  the  Confederacy  and  Professor  Moore’s  Con¬ 
scription  and  Conflict  in  the  Confederacy  have  empha¬ 
sized  for  the  general  reader  this  fact.  Now  in  the  book 
under  review  the  same  dissentions  appear  again  but  in 
connection  with  peace  movements.  The  war  weariness 
of  the  North  is  also  set  forth.  This  book  is  an  excellent 
discussion  of  the  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  North 
and  South  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  short  of  military 
conquest.  As  both  President  Davis  and  President  Lin¬ 
coln  were  wary  of  all  peace  movements  and  suspicious  of 
all  purveyors  of  peace  offers,  there  was  no  actual  author¬ 
ized  official  peace  conference  except  the  fruitless  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads  Conference  near  the  end  of  the  war.  Yet 
there  were  many  unofficial  peace-makers  from  William  C. 
Jewett  on  up  to  Horace  Greely  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr. 

In  laying  the  background  for  his  characters  and 
events  Mr.  Kirkland  makes  extensive  excursions  afield, 
but  one  is  not  left  with  the  feeling  of  being  lost  at  any 
time.  His  background  for  the  peace  efforts  of  Blair  take 
up  almost  fifty  pages,  but  finally  when  Mr.  Kirkland  has 
Blair  ready  to  take  his  depature  for  Richmond  one  feels 
that  there  is  little  about  the  whole  Blair  clan  that  remains 
a  secret.  Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the 
political  parties  of  the  times.  The  Copperhead  Demo¬ 
crats  and  radical  Republicans  are  set  forth  with  precision 
and  clarity.  In  seeking  his  information  Mr.  Kirkland  has 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  printed  sources,  but 
in  his  quests  he  has  left  few  works  bearing  on  his  sub¬ 
ject  untouched.  He  has  a  pleasing  style,  which  makes 
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reading  the  book  a  delight.  There  are  a  few  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  from  which  defects  few  books  can  claim 
complete  freedom,  but  a  more  serious  error  is  the  mis¬ 
spelling  of  Samuel  Bowles,  the  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  on  page  158.  E.  M.  C. 

The  Burckmyer  Letters,  March,  186S-June,  1865. 
(Columbia,  S.  C.:  The  State  Company,  1926.  Pp.  476.) 

These  letters  constitute  an  intensely  human  document 
of  the  Civil  War.  They  were  written  by  C.  L.  Burkmyer 
in  Charleston  to  his  wife  in  France,  and  by  the  wife  to 
her  husband.  Both  were  of  high  intelligence  and  re¬ 
flected  in  their  correspondence  close  observatoins  and 
deep  emotions,  personal  and  patriotic.  An  excellent  view 
is  contained  in  Mrs.  Burkmyer’s  letters  to  the  Confed¬ 
erate  colony  in  Paris,  Tours,  and  in  Europe  generally, 
while  conditions  in  the  Confederacy,  and  generally 
around  Charleston,  stand  out  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Burk¬ 
myer.  The  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Charleston  Library  Society. 

Students  of  history  owe  their  thanks  to  Charlotte  R. 
Holmes  for  publishing  these  letters;  but  none  will  read 
them  without  the  feeling  that  much  editing  should  have 
been  done,  which  was  not  done.  Many  allusions  and 
passages  should  have  been  explained,  and  a  larger  setting 
for  these  two  Burckmyers  than  appears  in  the  letters 
should  have  been  constructed.  A  plan  of  Charleston  and 
the  harbor  would  have  been  a  constant  joy  for  getting 
ones  bearings  in  those  graphic  descriptions  of  the  bom¬ 
bardments  of  the  city  and  of  other  military  activities 
thereabouts.  An  index  would  add  much  value  to  the 
book.  E.  M.  C. 


